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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  SerNiee,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  cf  Airiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentms  aii  shades  of  opinioa  as  reiloeted  la  the  press  on  matters  aHecting  ai^ricultnre.  pTtlcala-'v  it. 
eeonomie  aspects.  Apf  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  opiuion^  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
13  to  reilect  the  news  vi  iraportanee. 
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FEDEPAL  "Big  busirxess  pays  "bettor  than  Uncle  Sam  for  work  done 

VSilSUS  BUS  I-      oy  employees  above  the  $2,000  salary  level,  accordirxg  to  a 
IJESS  SALARIES    nation-vzidG  survey  by  the  Perc.onnel  Cla^ssif  ication  Board,  This 
is  brought  out  in  a  preliminary  report  submitted  to  Congress 
on  Saturday  by  William  H.  McRcynolds,  v/ho  directed  the  survey 
for  the  board.     Tlie  report,  one  of  the  m.ost  vol-ominous  ever  delivered  at  the 
Capitol,   is  expected  to  have  far-reaching  effect  on  the  personnel  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government.     McReynolds  wrote  into  the  report  a  dozen  or  more 
•tentative*  conclusions,  as  follo'«7s:   ^The  Government  pay  scale,  represented 
by  the  classification  act  of  1923  and  amendments,  for  the  positions  in  the 
custodial  service,  is  generally  somewhat  lower  tlian  the  average  pay  for  similar 
non-Government  positions.    For  positions  in  the  other  services  the  Governm^ent 
pay  scale  below  the  $2,000  level  is  more  liberal  than  the  average  pay  for 
similar  non-GovoiTiiTient  positioisand  for  those  above  the  $2,000  level  it  is  less 
liberal.    For  certain  kinds  of  professional  and  scientific  positions  the  Gov- 
ernment pa;^^  scale  is  mxore  liberal  than  the  average  pay  for  similar  positions 
in  the  larger  colleges  and  universities,  although  these  same  positions  comm^and 
a  considerably  higher  rate  in  som.e  of  the  institutions  in  question...,'" 
"(Washington  Post,  Feb,  17.) 


PACK  GIVES  A  ITew  Haven  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  through  a  gift 

FORESTRY  FUIID    of  $200,000  from  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,'  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tree  Association  of  Washington,  Yale  University  will  es- 
tablish a  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  applied  forestry. 
Dean  Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
endowment  is  to  advance  the  Imowledge  and  practice  of  forestry  thro-agh  field 
investigations  and  experimxents  and  through  developing  exajnples  of  applied  for- 
estry. 


I     Tariff  hearings  in  a  review  of  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  House 

v/ays  and  m.eans  commiittee,  The  IJew  York  Times  for  February  17 
:i       ^  says:  "...During  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  hearings,  680 

I     witnesses  appeared  before  the  committee  with  reference  to  duties  in  eleven  of 
ii     fifteen  schedules.    About  250  were  listed  for  the  agricultural  schedule.  A 
j!     third  or  more  of  these  did  not.  speak,  and  others  spoke  on  industrial  rates 

involved  with  those  on  farm,  products.     To  date,  around  500  persons  have 
i     spoken  on  nonagric-oltural  rates.  More  than  95  per  cent  have  urged  increases 
I     m  duties.  The  b"alk  of  petitioners  have  declared  the  requested  increases  ab- 

Isolutely  necessar;^^.     Som.e  have  asked  for  higher  duties  on  the  products  they 
sell  and  lower  ones  on  products  they  buy.  Spokesm^en  for  only  one  large  indus- 
try, this  being  laundry  soap  manaf acture,  have  intim^ated  a  willingness  to 

I forego  duties  on  finished  product  for  free  raw  materials.     But  the  old  feud 
"between  raw  m^aterials  and  finished  product  has  not  been  in  evidence  as  con- 
spicuously in  the  present  as  in  former  tariff  hearings.  Spokesmen  for  some 
finished  products,  those  of  corn  sugar  and  syrup  for  one,  h^ave  asked  for  high- 
er duties  on  raw  material  and  only  comipensatory  offsets  for  themselves..." 
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Section  2 

Corn  versus  An  editorial  in  Vfallaces'  Farmer  for  February  15  says: 

Livestock    "Many  farmers  seem  to  have  confidence  that  corn  prices  are  going 
much  higher  than  they  novf  are,  and  that  the  livestock  situation, 
is  not  so  good.     Of  course,  we  may  be  mistaken,  but  v7e  incline  to 
the  view  that  corn  prices  during  the  next  three  or  four  m^onths  will 
not  rise  anyv/here  necir  as  much  as  they  usually  do  at  tnis  t  im.e  of 
year.    With  hogs  and  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  more  of  a  rise  Lhan  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  In 
brief,  we  believe  that  the  men  who  have  sold  their  livestock 

half  fat  and  who  are  holding  their  corn  for  higher  prices,  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake.     The  dam.:a.ge  to  the  Argentine  corn  crop  by  heat  and 
drought  hs.s  now  been  discounted.    Most  of  the  Argentine  crop  is  now 
past  the  mLilk  stage  and  further  damage  by  heat  and  drought  will 
not  mean  anything.    Unless  some  new  scare  can  be  developed,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  just  a  little  easier  for  corn  prices  to 
weaken  than  to  strengthen.     Y/ith  hogs,  however,   it  will  be  much 
easier  for  prices  to  strengthen  than  to  v/eaken.     Of  course,  wo  may 
be  mustakcn  in  all  of  this,  but  careful  study  of  the  figures  leads 
us  to  these  conclusions  at  the  present  time." 

G-rain  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Stc  Journal  for  February  16  says: 

Exports        "G-rain  and  grain  products  sold  abroad  in  the  calendar  year  1928 

amounted  to  $516,000,000,  against  $444,000,000  in  1927.     This  de- 
crease of  29  per  cent  in  our  export  trade  in  grain  is  directly 
attributed  to  larger  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  at  home  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    Here  is  a  good  object  lesson  for  those  v;ho 
would  establish  prices  by  legislation  or  any  other  process  than 
that  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    European  crops  of  feed  grains 
were  much  smaller  in  1928  than  in  the  preceding  yes.r.     In  conse- 
q.uence,  our  exports  in  these  grains  have  been  running  unusually 
large  in  volumic  and  at  good  prices...  In  1928  the  value  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  exported  was  $203,000,000,  against  $324,000,000  in 
1927,  a  decrease  of  57  per  cent.    Eye  does  not  loom  large  in  our 
export  trade  but  the  value  in  1928  was  $17,400,000,  against  $40, 
000,000  in  1927,  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent.    As  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  m.ade  up  75  per  cent  of  our  total  export  trade  in  1927  and 
only  61  per  cent  in  1923  it  is  readily  seen  that  wheat  is  account- 
able for  most  of  the  decrease.     The  reason  for  this  is  no  riddle. 
The  volur::e  of  wheat  and  also  of  rye  exports  was  smaller  and  price 
was  less.    Price  was  less  per  busnel  for  wheat  because  the  world 
crop,  exclusive  of  China  and  Hussia,  was  5,750,000,000  bushels, 
against  5,565,000,000  in  1927.     This  production  also  compares  with 
5,524,000,000  bushels  in  1926  and  5,041,000,000,  the  average  for 
five  years,  1909  to  1915.     The  wor]d  production  of  rye  in  1928  was 
954,000,000  bushels,  against  879,000,000  in  1927  and  812,000,000 
in  1926.    Under  the  load  of  this  enormious  production  of  breadstuff s, 
prices  could  not  help  but  decline.     Cheaper  breadstuff s,  however, 
stimulated  a  greater  consumption  in  the  im.porting  countries  and 
thus  prevented  a  debacle  in  the  market.     The  figu-res,  however, 
should  show  those  v;ho  would  legislate  prices  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works  in  both  producing  and  consuming  countries  and  can 
not  be  changed." 
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Living  C.  W.  Steffler  writes  of  "Analyzing  the  Consumer"  in  Commerce 

Standards    and  Finance  for  Febraa.ry  13.     Ee  says  in  part:   "...The  real  income  of 
the  American  people  lias  increased  ty  approximately  30  per  cent  since 
1913,  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  diverting  at  least  several 
billions  which  normally  would  he  spent  upon  alocholic  drinks  to  other 
classes  of  commodities  and  savings,  v/as  the  message  brought  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom.,  Professor  of  Marketing  at  Columbia  University, 
Doctor  Nystrom  outlines  ' seven  American  standards  of  living^  or 
f.planes  of  consumption,^   into  which  he  claims  most  of  the  people  of 
the  country  tend  to  group  themselves,  as  follows:  The  bare  subsist- 
ence level,   the  lowest  standard  of  living  above  the  poverty  line. 
Minimum  standard  for  health  and  efficiency.     This  is  som.etimes  called 
the  minimum  American  standard.     Minimum  comfort  standard.     The  typi- 
cal standard  of  the  semi-skilled  workers  in  factory  cities.  The 
comfort  standard.    This  is  the  standard  of  skilled  workers  and  lower- 
paid  salaried  workers  throughout  the  country.    Moderately  well-to- 
do  standard.     This  includes  the  masses  of  better  paid  salaried  workers, 
professional  persons  and  smaller  business  persons.  V/ell-to-do 
standard.     Includes  the  more  successful  professional  classes,  higher 
business  executives  and  successful  business  owners.     Liberal  standard. 
There  are  several  grades,  including  all  families  of  wealth  and  those 
whose  annual  expenditures  run  from  $10,000  a  year  and  up.  Changes 
in  family  income  tending  to  raise  people  from  one  group  to  another 
are  constantly  going  on,  this  speaker  said..." 

A  Chestertown,  Md. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  15 
says:  "Harry  F.  Jefferson,  Ivlarion  De  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  William  G. 
Smyth  and  Alexander  Maier,  representing  the  flax  committee  of  the 
Kent  Chamber  of  Commerce,  visited  John  W.  Chambers,  manager  of  the 
Haskob  estate,  Pioneer  Point,  on  Chester  Hiver,  and  conferred  with 
E.  George  W.  Lowery,  of  ITew  York,  recognized  authority  on  flax  • 
grov/ing.    Mr.  Lcwery  has  visited  all  sections  of  the  world  v/here 
flax  is  grown  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  machinery 
necessary  to  cultivate  and  h^.rvest  the  crop.     He  declared  that  the 
Eastern  Shore  affords  as  fine  an  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  flax  as  any  other  section  of  the  v;orld  and  seemed 
enthusiastic  over  the  successful  experiments  m.ade  during  the  past 
shammer, " 

V.  B.  Appleton,  M.D.,  Honolulu,  writes  on  "Effect  of  High 
Cereal  Diets  on  the  Growth  of  Infants"  in  American  Journal  of 
Diseases  of  Children  for  February.    He  says  in  part:  "The  gruwth 
and  development  of  1,200  Japanese  and  869  Filipino  infants  in 
Hawaii  were  observed  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.     The  diet 
of  both  races  is  high  in  rice  and  lacks  milk,  and  the  infants  a-re 
breast  fed.     Three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Hawaiian  infants  were 
also  examined  for  skeletal  development.    A  diet  abundant  in  cereal 
without  milk  is  compatible  with  a  high  birth  rate,  moderate  infant 
m.ortality  and  good  growth  of  the  offspring  during  lactation  for  the 
first  five  months  of  life,  v/hen  the  infants  are  dependent  on 
breast  milk  alone,  if  the  mother's  diet  includes  suitable,  ade- 
quate, supplementary  food  other  than  milk.    After  six  months, 
when  the  infants  have  reached  the  age  when  additional  food  is 
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needed,  the  gain  in  weight  is  not  so  rapid  as  when  cow's  milk  is 
used  as  a  supplementary  food  in  the  diet  of  infants..." 

Territorial  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 

Trade  possessions  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  period  immediately  preceding 

the  World  War  as  shown  in  a  report  by  the  foreign  commerce  department 
of  the  Chamiber  of  Comjraerce  of  the  United  States.     The  territories 
and  possessions  are  Alasl^  and  Hawaii,   the  Philippine  Islands, 
Porto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Sam.oa  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.     "Exports  to  our  four  principal     territories  and  posses- 
sions," explains  a  statement  by  the  National  Chamber,   "have  more 
than  doubled  since  1913,  the  increase  being  $162,000,000,  or  nearly 
150  per  cent.     Im.ports  from  these  lands  in  1927  were  three  times 
their  value  in  1913,   increasing  $248,000,000  or  almost  exactly  200 
per  cent.     The  leader  in  purchases  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  in  1927  was  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  our  shipments  topping 
$86,000,000,  and  sales  to  the  little  island  were  larger  than  those 
to  the  important  markets  of  China,  Spain,  the  Philippines,  Russia, 
British  India,  Diinmark,  South  Africa,  Colombia,  or  Sweden.  The  leader 
in  sales  to  the  United  States  was  the  Philippine  Islands,   their  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  1927  amounting  to  nearly  $116,000,000, 
ranking  the  isla.nds  above  Italy,  Argentine,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Coliambia,  Holland,  Belgiumi,  Chile,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Ceylon, 
Austra,lia  and  Spain  as  a  chief  source  of  supply  for  our  imports. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  sales  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  have  tripled;  sales  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have  in- 
creased more  than  500  per  cent;  sales  to  the  Philippines  have  mul- 
tiplied nea.rly  four  times;  and  sales  to  Porto  Rico  were  10  times 
those  of  1901.     Exports  from  these  territories  and  possessions 
showed  similar  striking  increases,  as  follows:  Alaska,  gain  340 
per  cent;  Hawaii,  gain  320  per  cent;  Philippine  Islands,  gain  570 
per  cent;  and  Porto  Rico,  gain  1,100  per  cent.    As  might  be  ex- 
pected Alaska^  s  purchases  from  the  United  States  consist  chiefly 
of  f oodst-ULff s,  20  per  cent  of  all  ovx  shipments  to  that  territory 
consisting  of  meats,  fruits,  grains,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  Tin 
cans  and  tin  plate  for  use  in  extensive  canning  industry  comprise 
about  15  per  cent  of  nor  purchases.    Then  come  wire,  gasoline, 
construction  equipment,  tobacco,  machinery,  clothing,  and  niMierous 
other  articles  usually  required  in  a  pioneering  country ...  .lm.ong  the 
principal  articles  of  American  mierchandise  sold  to  the  Philippines 
in  1927  were  87  million  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  635,000 
barrels  of  flour,  64  million  pounds  of  steel  plates  and  sheets, 
3,400  passenger  automobiles,  20  million  pounds  of  canned  milk,  and 
12  million  gallons  of  gasoline.     These  six  items  comprised  more 
than  one-third  of  our  sales  to  the  Philippines  in  1927...." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for 

of  Agri-     February  s^s:  "More  persons  are  com.ing  to  believe  that  the 
culture       farmer*  s  access  to  credit  has  been  too  easy.     One  angle  of  this 
developmxcnt  is  brought  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
recent  study  of  the  farm  real  estate  situation.    The  department 
f o-ond  that  in  farm  mortgage  credit  the  tendency  is  to  hew  apprais- 
als a  little  closer  to  the  line,  to  tie  up  the  earning  power  basis 
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a  'bit  more,  to  check  up  on  the  nioral  risk  more  carefully,  to  give 
the  persoTial  qua.lities  of  the  applicant  greater  weight,  and  to 
subject  his  financial  status  and  the  load  of  overhead  already  heing 
carried  to  m.ore  careful  scrutiny.     'The  tendency  toward  greater 
credit  conservatism,^   says  tne  Lepartmxent  of  Agriculture,   'as  it 
affects  farm  real  estate  represents  a  corrective  process  of  which 
the  longer  tim.e  results  will  no  doubt  be  for  the  better.'  This 
tendency  is  becom^ing  increasingly  evident  in  all  lines  of  farm 
credit  v/hcre  credit  is  extended  on  a  business  basis  as  a  profit- 
paying  preposition.    No  sound  business  concern  lacks  credit,  be 
it  man-of acturing  or  farming.     Yet  nothing  could  demonstrate  m.orc 
clearly  the  tendency  observed  by  the  Departm.cnt  of  Agriculture  than 
the  difference  between  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  lend  to  farmers 
on  a  business  basis  and  those  to  \;homi  farm  credit  is  a  political 
exigency. . . " 


Section  4 
lAHKET  QTJCTATIO.:S 

Farm 

Products  Feb,  16 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight 

hogs  (250-550  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10-^0.30;  light 
lights  (150-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8 .85-$10,25;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-150  lbs.)  m^edi^om,  good  and  choice  $7,75-$9.25. 

Maine  sacK:ed  G-reen  Mountains  $1.20-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  75^-80^  f,o.b.  PresQue  Isle.     Eastern  Round  Whites 
$1,15-$1,25  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets.     Wisconsin  sacked 
Hound  'iTnites  stead^^  at  75^-90^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  60^-65^ 
f .o.b,  Wa,upa,ca.     Onion  m.arkets  firm.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow 
varieties  closed  at  $5-$5.60  per  100  pounds  in  cons'oming  centers; 
few  sales  $5.40  f .o,b.  west  Michigan  pointc.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  $35-$48  per  ton  in  terminal  m^^rkets;  top  of  $60  in  Cin- 
cinnati; few  $38-$40  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type 
$1.15-$1.50  per  ij  bushel  hajuper  in  city  markets.    Apple  markets 
dull.    Eastern  Staynmns  $1,50-$1,90  per  bushel  basket  in  a  few 
cities;  Ycrks  $1.25-$1,50  in  3altim.ore.     Michigan  PJiodo  Island 
G-roenings  steady  at  $6-$ 6. 50  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  49f^;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  49f. 

'jyholesale  prices  of  llo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  24^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young  Amxericas,  24f^-25|^, 

Avera,ge  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  6  points  to  13.83^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  was  17, 72^^^,    March  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  20^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Exchange  advanced  6  points  to  19,55^,   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

No  grain  prices  quoted. 
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TK3  PRESIDSIJT  President  Coolid^:,e  yesterday  asiied  Con^.ress  for 

ASIIS  FLOOD  $0,654,000  for  irmr.edia.t e  \ise  oy  the  V;ar  Departr.ent  in  i.asscuri, 

FUND  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Ar-i,nsas ,  for  repairing  roads  and 

"brid.g^es  dania..,ed  by  the  192?  floods.    (Press,  Peb.  19.) 


BI3D  SAIICTUAHY  "A  system  of  national  sanctnr.ries  v/here  migratory  birds 

BILL  SIGrNSD       in-:^;"  feed,  rest  and  breed  ijnunclested,  will  come  into  being  by 

tne  bill  signed  yesterday  by  president  Coolidge.     In  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  in  Alasl^s.  one  or  m.ore  of  the  natural  v/oodland 
sanctuaries  will  be  crec?.tGd  for  game  fowl  and  migratory  birds  "onder  the  progrsjn 
which  is  esthne.ted  to  be  completed  within  ten  3^ecrs....5y  the  tcrm^s  of  the  new 
act,  a  commission  v;ould  be  created  ccn:isting  of  tnc  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Interior,  tv;o  mombcri-  of  th^:,  SenL..to  and  t^vo  of  the  House.  They 
would  be  charged  v;itl..  the  r^^sponsibil ity  of  selecting  suitable  sanctuaries, 
working  in  cooperation  witn  trie  State  authorities.     The  act  autnorizcs  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75,000  lor  the  first  year,  $200,000  tnc  second,  $600,000  the 
third  and  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  seven  3-cars."   (Press,  Feb. 19.) 


IjEaTHER  A  20  per  cent  tariff  duty  on  shoe  leather,  which  is  now 

TaRIPP  ASKED      on  uhe  free  list,  wa^s  ur,^ed  by  spohesm.en  for  tannir^^  interests, 
v:ith  others  asking  higher  duty  on  glove  and  garmiOnt  leather  and 
an  increase  on  gloves  and  l-'oggc^-ge  products,  at  the  tariff  hear- 
ing yesterday  before  the  House  Y;a^-s  and  means  commiittee.    (Press,  Peb.  19.) 


&0YEBNL/3]]^T  All  Government  e:::jenditures  for  the  first  seven  months 

EXPEIDITUKSS      of  the  fiscal  year  1929,  from  July  1,  1923,  to  Jan.  51,  1929, 
including  those  for  running  the  dopartm.ent s ,  amiO^anted  to 
$2,407,710,136.27,  as  against  $2,273,571,565.03  for  the  com- 
parable months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.    This  increase  of  $134,158,570.24 
was  disclosed  yesterday  in  a.  prelimdnary  statem.ent  shcwirig  classified  expendi- 
Wes  of  the  Groverr^nent ,  which  was  contained  in  the  Treasur;^^^  s  daily  statement 
for  Feb.  15.    G-enereJ  expenditures  for  running  the  Goverrmient  departments  aver- 
aged $12,694,000  m^ore  a  m.onth  in  these  first  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  than  in  the  sam^e  period  of  a  year  ago.   (Press,  Feb.  19.) 


S2CRSTAPY  World  public  opinion  rather  than  sanctions  were  declared 

KELLOGG  ON  by  Secretary  Kellogg  to  be  the  main  relia^nce  of  the  multilateral 
P2A.CE  TREATY      treaty  against  v/ar  as  an  effective  instrument  of  peace  \;h.en  he 

spoke  last  night  before  the  Foreign  Service  School  of  Georgetovm 

University,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


I 
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Section  2 

Canadian  Next  to  the  Canadian  G-overnment,  the  lar^rrest  business  in 

Pool  IncoiLe    Canada,  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  ^ross  annual  turnover,   is  done 
oy  the  farmers  of  "Western  Canada  who  are  rr.e^bers  of  the  Canadian 
¥neat  Fool.     In  the  crop  year  1927-28,  according  to  figures  given 
out  by  the  C-overrjnent ,  this  farmers'   cooperative  marketing  organ- 
ization, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  zhe  world,  reports 
gross  proceeds  of  $322,547,282.41,  an  amount  greater  by  several 
million  dollars  than  the  gross  revenue  of  any  other  enterprise  in 
the  Dom-inion,  the  two  great  transcontinental  railways  included. 
In  the  last  crop  year  the  pool  handled  209,871,373  bushels  of  the 
440,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  Canada,  and  exported  51  per 
cent  to  sixty-eight  ports  in  twenty-six  co^Jintries.     Of  the 
$323,847,282.41,  the  amiount  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  tne  pool  in 
the  crop  year  under  review,   $239,285,476.38  represented  proceeds 
from,  v/heat  transactions.     Coarse  grain  receipts  were:  Barley, 
$5,159,455.12;   oats,   $4,178,118.20;  rye,   $3,478,331.40;  flax, 
$2,530,982.02;  grain  carried  over  from,  the  previous  crop  and  sold, 
$15,548,063.73,  and  receipts  from  sales  of  the  Ontario  Grain  Pool, 
$2,515,825.06,     Total  transactions  foT  1927-28  exceeded  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  $9,510,159.    (press,  ?eb.  18.) 

Farmer  An  editorial  in  7i/allaces'  Farrcr  for  February  15  says: 

Age  Peak      "A  survey  of  the  industrial  situation  in  our  larger  towns  drives 
nome  the  poix_t  that  farm,  life  has  its  com.pensat  ions ,  especially 
for  old^.r  m.en.     In  the  jobs  around  the  farm..   Judgment  and  skill 
often  miore  than  overbalance  youthful  vigor.     In  the  machine  indus- 
try of  the  city,  the  worker  m.ust  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  m.a- 
chine.     Ju5.^_,ment  plays  little  or  no  part  in  his  work.    He  is  simply 
an  adjunct  to  the  irachinery,  and  his  sole  function  is  to  see  that 
his  arm.s  and  hands  keep  tim.e  to  the  rhythm^  set  up  by  the  miachine 
he  tends.    Under  such  conditions,  age,  even  the  mxiddle  years, 
com.es  to  be  a  disopjialif  icat  ion  for  a  well-paying  Job.    A  recent 
survey  of  a  middle-western  tov/n  bro^Jght  out  these  statem.ents  from 
ma^nagers  of  m-achine  shops:   'We  find  that  when  a  m^n  reaches 
fifty,  he  is  slipping^  down  in  product  ion. '...' Only  about  25  per 
cent  of  our  workers  are  over  f orty. ' . . . ' In  production  work,  forty 
to  forty-five  is  the  age  lim.it  of  the  speed  needed  in  the  work.  ' 
...'The  age  deadline  is  creeping  d07-n  on  these  men — I  would  say 
that  at  about  forty-five  they  are  through.  '     On  the  farm,   on  the 
other  hand.,  a  m.an  of  forty-five  is  Just  beginning  to  get  on  to 
some  of  the  fine  points  of  his  business,  and  has  a  good  m.any 
years  of  increasing  usefulness  ahead  of  himi.     This  is  scm.ething 
for  older  m.en  on  the  farms  to  rem.ember  and  to  be  thankful  for. 
It  is  also  som.ething  for  the  younger  men  to  think  about  "hen  they 
plan  to  go  to  town  and  get  a  good  paying  Job  in  a  factory." 


J'oo^i  r.  E.  Wynne,  I.I.B.  ,  E.P.E.  ,  Professor  of  F^iblic  Health, 

Values         University  of  Sheffield,  England,   is  the  author  of  "Hints  on  Piet 
for  liard  Times"  in  The  Ivledical  Officer  (London)  for  January  26, 
He  says  in  part;   "Luring  the  early  part  of  last  year  I  was  asked 
to  give  short  addresses  on  health  subjects  to  the  emxployees  at 
several  of  our  large  steel  works.     I  found  that  there  was  a  great 
desire  for  practical  advice  on  the  question  of  hov,-  to  bu;}-  and  pre- 
pare food  for  the  fam.ily  so  as  to  get  the  best  value  in  the  form 
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of  nutrition  for  a  C03t  that  v;ould  "ce  possiole  out  of  the  wages  of 
an  average  worker ...  .Af  ter  examining  a  large  numlDer  of  diet-sheets 
and  consulting  various  authorities,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  our  real  needs  stated  in  plain  words  and  reduced  to  terms  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.     I  finally  consulted  Mrs.  Fraiilcs,  chief 
woman  inspector  of  health  for  the  city  of  Sheffield,  and  from  her 
very  wide  and  intimate  laiowledge  of  worhing-class  conditions  she 
has  very  kindly  drafted  the  notes  which  follow.     They  are  intended 
to  indicate  how  a  family  of  m.an  and  wife  and  three  children  might 
he  healthily  fed  on  3  pounds  per  v/eek.     It  is  not,  of  course,  in- 
tended that  the  dietary  given  should  he  rigidly  adhered  to.     It  is 
a  basis  which  can,  of  course,  be  modified  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  circumstances- .Mr s .  Franks  is  quoted  as 
saying:   "With  regard  to  the  buying  of  food,   it  is  well  to  remem.ber 
at  the  outset  that  in  the  market  one  pays  for  flavor  and  rarity  and 
not  for  nutritive  Qualities;  therefore  the  market  price  of  food 
gives  no  indication  of  the  real  value  of  food  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nourishing  the  body.     It  may  be  true  that  the  sense  of 
taste  is  worth  cultivating,  but  if  one  decides  to  go  in  for  l^ux- 
uries,  it  is  v/ell  to  do  so  knowingly  and  not  to  imagine  that  the 
body  is  being  nourished  ?/hen  it  is  only  the  palate  that  is  being 
pleased.lt  is  very  important  to  remember  that  of  the  wages  which  a 
working  man  receives,  a  good  half  must  be  spent  in  food  alone,  and 
the  poorer  the  man,  the  larger  is  his  expenditure  proportionately 
in  this  direction.    Yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  mny  people 
in  this  class  of  the  comimunity  purchase  food  most  indiscriminately.. 

Ireland's  A  Dublin  dispatch  February  17  says:   •'Ireland's  new  slogan 

Milk  Aim      is  ^G-ive  Us  a  1 ,000-G-allon  CowP"  Always  a  land  of  paradoxes,  one 
of  the  Free  State's  principal  exports  is  butter,  and  yet  great 
quantities  of  foreign  butter  are  imported  every  year.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  there  is  little  winter  dairying  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Irish  cov/  is  too  scanty  7/ith  her  milk  supply.     To  meet  this 
situs.tion  a  cow-testing  association  has  been  formed,  and  is  grad- 
ually improving  the  rjiilk  yield.     In  1911  the  average  yield  was 
only  430  gallons  per  cow.     It  has  been  raised  in  1927  to  557 
gallons. " 

Prices  A  slight  upward  tendency  of  wholesale  prices  from.  Decem.ber, 

1928,  to  January,  1929,   is  shown  by  iriformation  collected  in  rep- 
resentative markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.    The  bureau's  vveighted  index 
number,  computed  on  prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the  base  and  in- 
cluding 550  comuT.odities  or  price  series,  stands  at  97.2  for 
January  comipared  with  96.7  for  December,  an  increase  of  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.     Compared  with  January,  1928,  with  an  index  number  of 
96.3,  an  increase  of  nearly  1  per  cent  is  shown.    Farm  products 
led  in  price  increases  over  the  preceding  month,  due  mainly  to 
advances  in  grains,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  poultry,  and  potatoes. 
Beef  cattle,  cotton,  and  eggs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  cheaper  than 
in  Decemiber.    The  increase  in  the  group  as  a  whole  was  over  2  per 
cent.    Among  foods  price  declines  in  butter,  cheese,  fresh  beef, 
bacon,  hams,  bananas,  lemons,  and  sugar  were  offset  by  increases 
in  fresh  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  dressed  poultry,  coffee,  flour, 
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lard,  orr,rxt.:Be ,  and  corn  meal.     'The  net  increase  for  the  ^roup  as  a 
whole  was      of  1  pei'  dent.     In  the  i^roiip  of  hides  and  leather 
prodLicti^  there  was  a  pronounced  drop  in  prices  of  hides  anc.  s^-:ins. 
Leather  advanced  slihntly,  while  hoots  and  shoes  and  other  leather 
products  exliibited  a  dov/nvvard  tendency.     Cotton  goods  were  sta- 
tionary" in  price  in  the  two  months,  silk  and  rayon  receded  slightly, 
and  7/oolen  c.nd  v/orsted  r,cods  and  other  textile  products  advanced. 
Anthracite  and  "bituminous  coal  and  cohe  sho\/ed  pract ics.llj'  no 
chan:;;o  in  average  prices,  "but  petroleum  products  declined  to  some 
extent.     Si.'^all  advances  were  recorded  for  the  groups  of  me.ts,ls  o/nd 
metal  products,  housefurnishing  goods,  and  miscellaneous  commodi- 
ties, while  slight  declines  took  place  among  building  materials 
and  chemicals  and  drop's.    Haw  mrt t  rials  c-^.  s  a  v/holc  averaged  higher 
in  Jai^ary  than  in  the  month  hefore,  while  ncgligihlc  advances 
were  shown  for  seni-i'kan-ujfactured  articles  and  finished  jjroducts, 
also  for  non-agricultural  commodities  as  a  group.     Of  the  550  com- 
modities or  price  series  for  which  comparaole  informant  ion  for 
December  and  January  v/as  collected,  increases  were  shov/n  in  129 
instances  and  decreases  in  133  instances.     In  288  instances  no 
change  in  price  v/as  reported.     Comparing  prices  in  January  with 
those  of  a  year  ago,  as  mieasured  by  changes  in  the  index  numbers, 
it  is  seen  that  building  miaterials  and  mietal  products  were  consid- 
erably higher,  while  fuel  and  lighting  materials  and  foods  w.^rc 
some;vhat  higher.     Siiiall  decreases  betwe::.n  the  two  periods  took 
place  among  farm  products,  textile  products,  chemicals  and  drugs, 
and  housefurnishin^::  goods,  and  a  consid:.r£..ble  decrease  aTnong  hides 
and  leather  products  and  a.r tides  classed  -as  mxiscello noous . 


Section  3 

Department  An  e:^.itoria-l  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  February  11 

of  Agri-      says:   "Farmers ,  who  from  time  iiTi:::em.orial  have  been  obliged  to  grip 
culture        the  plov;  because  economic  exigencies  would  not  permdt  any  locking 
back,  are  about  to  receive  further  assistance  in  molding  a  noble 
but  too  often  an  unprofitable  calling  into  a  more  successful  busi- 
ness.   l/Tnile  Ictjislative  help  is  being  sought  in  the  United  States 
for  i:.;mediate  relief,  word  comes  VdbA  a  m^oro  fundamental  agency, 
formed  to  conduct  an  international  survey  of  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  farm  X-^rcucts,   is  at  work  seehin^  figures — essential  to 
every/  industry,  but  especially  to  that  of  farming.     The  announce- 
ment thx^t  the  world  a. -,:ri cultural  census,   initiated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  in  HomL; ,   is  well  on  its  way  tov/ard 
com;pletion  comies  almost  simultaneously  with  the  statcmient  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  AgTiculture  warning  farmers 
against  overpir.o  duct  ion  if  the  present  level  of  incomie  is  to  be 
miaintained.    Valuable  estimates  accompany."  the  G-overnment  bulletin, 
but  natur8ully  its  scope  is  somewhat  limiited,  a  fact  which  only 
serves  to  emiphasize  the  greater  value  of  a  world-wide  survey  if 
supply  and  demand  are  to  be  balanced..     Other  lines  of  business 
have  lea.rned  the  folly  of  overproduction  and  have  taken  action  to 
keep  production  in  step  with  cons^ompt ion.     The  farmer  may  well 
profit  by  the  costly  lesson  of  others,  although  balanced  production 
is  nard  to  attain  in  farming  because  of  the  difficulty  of  organiz- 
ing so  far-flung  an  ixidustry  as  agriculture  into  a  successful  work- 
ing unit. ..." 
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Section  4 
MilRICET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Fe"b«  18 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12-$14,75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8,50"$10;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11 .25-$13.50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $12,75-$15.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.75~$11 . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $10-$10.30;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $8 .85-$10.40 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $7.75-$9,50 ;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $15.75-$16.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $12.75-$16, 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.20-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^*-80yJ'  f.o.b.  Prescue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Vlhites  75^-90^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales 
60^-65^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Ehode  Island  G-reeniiig  apples 
$4,75-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh  $10-$il.  Michigan 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  and  Baldwins  ?6-$6,50  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 
Midwestern  yellow  onions  $5-$6  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  coitsuming 
centers;  1  car  $5.40  f.o.b.  Wi£t  Michigan  points.  Colorado 
yellows  $5-$5.75  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  cities.    New  York  Danish 
Type  cabbage  $38-$43  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  m^.rk^ts;  Wisconsin 
sacked  stock  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Florida  pointed 
type  $1-$1.35  per  l-g-  bushel  hamper  in  city  markets;  mostly  i^l.50 
in  Chicago. 

Wnolesalc  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49-|^;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48^^^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24^;  Single  Daisies  24^;  Young  Americas,  24^-^-25^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  v/as  unchanged  at  18*88^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
last  season  the  price  v/as  17.86^zf.    IfiaTch  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  19,99^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  19,34(z^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  7  points  to  19.45^^. 

Grain  prices:    No, 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.44; 
Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.37.    No. 2  hard  winter  wheat  (12-|^  protein) 
at  Kansas  City  $1.22^$1.26,    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis),  Chicago  $l,29f-$1.304;  Kansas  City  $1.20-$1.21.    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis,  85-|^-86-|r/ ;  Kansas  City  84^-85^«    No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  93f^-94^;  Minneapolis  89|^--90i^;  Kansas  City 
86^-87-2Y»    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  49^-50^^;  Mirmeapolis  47j^- 
48-4^;  Kansas  City  51$^-52^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  laformatioE,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aflecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apjroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  diselsimed=  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BHD  COM-  Senators  irorbeck  of  So^jith  Dal:ota,  and  Hawes  cf  Misso-jiri , 

MISSION  were  a^yzointeo.  bv  Vice  President  Davres  yesterday  as  ::.c-r.:ers  of 

the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Conimissicn,  according  to  the 

press  to-day. 


HAD  10  The  press  to-day  reports  tnat  the  TTnit-e-Tfet son  dill  ex- 

LEG-ISLivT'IOlT        teniing  the  life  of  the  Radio  Co:;_-;i:  2  ion  for  another  year  as  an 
a:_vhniBtrat ive  hod.y  was  passed  "by  the  Hcjise  yesterday.     The  hill 
provides  that  broadcasting  licenses  sha.ll  not  r^jin  iiore  than 
three  months,  and  other  classes  of  radio  licenses  not  to  exceed  one  year.  It 
authorizes  the  pa;;.T;.ent  of  $10,000  salary  to  the  conmiss ion's  chief  co-ansel,  and 
$7,500  each  to  three  legal  assistants.    Under  the  torris  of  the  bill  n^enfc-ers  of 
the  coniiiiission  shall  be  appointed  for  tv/o,  tnree  and  five  years,  although  the 
life  of  the  co:r::hssion  is  only  expended  to  Llarch  15,  1930. 


NEW  YOHK  An  Alb  any  dispatch  1 0  -d  ay  reports:   "The  first  H  ep"hc  1  i  c  an 

AID  3ILL  farm  relief  measure  Tras  passed  yesterday'  by  the  Senate  and  sent 

to  G-overnor  Hoosevslt.    The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Assem.bl^miaji 
Bert  Lord,  Republican,  of  Chenango,  and  was  passed  last  night  in 
*^iie  Assembly.     It  is  designed  to  relieve  tc-vns  of  the  $50  a  m-ile  they  now  pa;>^ 
for  the  m^xintonance  of  State  and  county  highvrays.    Approval  of  the  m^easure  by 
the  Governor  would  m.ean  an  arjp.uc^l  saving  cf  about  $500,000  to  the  towns.  Snact- 
nent  of  a  bill  of  this  riature  was  recommended  by  G-overnor  Roosevelt's  Special 
Pam  Relief  Commission,  headed  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  J  r , " 


OKLAHOMA  The  press  Pebr^jiary  19  reports  tb-at  the  Suprem.e  Court 

COTTO!}!  GINS       February  IS^held  that  the  State' of  Ohlahoina  was  without  legal 
right  to  impair  the  franchises  of  private  cotton  ginning  com- 
panies by  authorizing  cooperative  associations  having  a  capital 
soock  zo  establish  gins,  upon  the  petition  01  100  taxpayers,  without  showing  a 
public  necessity  for  additional  gins,  such  as  private  concerns  would  be  re- 
^tiired  to  show.    The  case  was  brought  by  the  Mitchell  Gin  Compar^^  of  O-iirant , 
O'^a,    The  decision  of  the  court  was  concurred  in  by  six  justices,  while  three 
tiissented.    The  minority  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the  decision  constituted  a 
t>low  to  cooperative  associations  with  capital  stock.     The  opinion  of  the  maj  or- 
'^^Yt  delivered  by  Justice  Sutherland,  held  tliat  private  companies  were  beir^ 
■^eprived  of  constit-o-tioriS.!  rights  when  exposed  to  ccmpet  ition.  f  rom  cooperatives 
-ith  capital  stock. 
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Beekeeping  A  Madison,  Wis,,  dispatch  February  17  says:   "More  than 

800,000  people  in  the  United  States  are  keeping  "bees,  and  the  value 
of  the  honey  crop  rans  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  figures  compiled  'by  H.  F.  Wilson  of  the  agricultural  sta^ff 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  reveal.     Wilson  says  beekeeping  has 
splendid  prospects  for  the  future  and  great  j^ossibilit ies  in  almost 
every  State,     Hov/ever,  he  insists,  the  industry  lacks  leadership  and 
finance. " 

Cooperatives  An  editorial  in  Farm.,  Stock  &  Home  for  February  15  says: 

"One  weak  spot  in  cooperative  marketing  is  duplication  of  organ- 
izations.    With  all  due  respect  to  the  good  work  done  by  both  co- 
opers-,tive  livestock  selling  agencies  now  operating  at  South  St. Paul, 
we  feel  tha.t  it  would  be  better  to  have  but  one.    Overhead  expense 
is  the  rock  that  has  wrecked  many  cooperatives.     Somiet im.es  they  are 
not  able  to  get  enough  of  the  comm.odity  they  deal  in,  to  take  care 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business,   so  that  m.embors  are  obliged  to  pay 
more  for  the  service  than  it  is  worth.     Vi,hen  two  cooperatives  are 
in  Gomxpetition  with  each  other  for  products  to  handle,  we  ha.ve  all 
of  the  disadva-ntages  of  the  old  methods  of  marketing  miagnif  ied. 
Distrust  is  bound  to  be  planted  in  the  m.inds  of  the  farmers.  This 
is  a  bad  thing  for  the  coopcia.tive  principle,  for  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a  certain  percentage  will  be  influenced  by  this  feeling 
of  suspicion  and  decide  to  go  back  to  the  old  v/a.y  of  selling,  so 
both,  or  all,   if  there  are  more  than  tv/o  in  the  same  market,  of  the 
cooperatives  will  suffer...." 

Fisher  A  Xew  Plaven  dispatch  February  18  says:   "The  weekly  index 

Index  number  of  Stock  Excha/nge  prices  comipiled  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher 

and  based  on  the  v;eck' s  fifty  miost  a^ctive  industrial  stocks,  reck- 
oned on  tueir  average  of  1926  as  100,   is  737,5.     TrAs  compares 
with  758.4,  the  week  before,  751.4  tv/o  weeks  before,  733.8  thre:. 
weeks  before,  and  705.5  four  weeks  before,  and  is  tho  first  d--^cline 
since  the  week  of  Dec.  14.     Last  week's  avera-^e  was  tne  highest 
for  the  year  to  date;  the  lov/est  was  695.0,   in  the  first  week  of 
Janua.rs'-,     The  average  of  Dec.  28,     659,  was  the  highest  for  1928; 
the  lowest  was  253.9,  for  ti^.e  week  ended  Feb.  24.    A  second  comgpila- 
tion,  r:£:Cie  of  an  'investor's  index'  of  the  215  most  important  stocks 
on  the  market,   shows  a.n  avera.ge  of  181.1  for  the  past  weok,  186.5 
for  a.  week  ago,  185^5  two  we^ks  ago,  182,9  three  weeks  ago,  and 
179,8  four  v;eeks  ago.    Last  week's  a.verage  was  the  highest  for  the 
yeair  to  da.te;  the  average  of  the  first  week  of  January,  179.0,  wa.s 
the  lowest.  The  average  of  Nov.  50,     178.6,  was  the  highest  for 
1928." 

A  Berlin  dispatch  February  18  states  that  an  agrarian 
member  of  the  Eeichstag  of  the  Privy  Council  has  proposed  a  bill 
forbidding  im.port  of  flour  in  G-ermar^^  except  under  license.  It 
would  also  compel  mhllers  who  handle  foreign  wheat  and  rye  to  mill 
simultaneously  a  certain  cpaantity  of  the  G-erman  product — the  quantity 
to  be  fixed  by  the  G-overrmient  fromi  time  to  time.     The  report  states 
that  this  project  is  proposed  as  miore  advantageous  than  the  complete 
State  rnxonopoly  in  grain  which  some  agrarians  demand. 


G-ennan 
I  mieat 
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Home  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  February  19  says: 

Economics  "Among  the  recommendations  in  Governor  Roosevelt's  budget  message 
in  New  is  that  support  "be  ^iven  to  an  item  of  $475,000  to  build  the  main 
York  central  unit  for  a  new  Home  Economics  building  at  Cornell  University, 

Last  year,  estimates  made  at  the  direction  of  Governor  Smith  showed 
that  the  cost  was  Just  under  a  million  dollars.    A  bill  appropriat- 
ing this  sum  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  Le^^islature. 
The  need  of  this  new  College  of  Home  Economics  is  due  to  the  success 
of  the  work  it  has  been  doing  in  recent  years.     The  demands  for  ad- 
mission to  its  courses  are  so  great  that  it  is  imioossible  to  meet 
them,    Furthermore,  the  progr^^ss  of  experimental  ?/ork  which  the 
college  has  been  carrying  on  has  been  so  encouraging  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  enlarge  it, ...The  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
has  filled  a  great  need  in  New  York.     In  the  rural  regions,  es- 
pecially, man^^  families  until  recently  were  unable  to  keep  up  v;ith 
changing  social  and  living  conditions.     They  v/ere  out  of  touch  with 
modern  developments,  and  were  worried  by  the  apparent  tendency  of 
the  homes  to  break  up.    The  movement  of  the  young  people  to  the 
cities  was,  of  course,  old.    But  the  changed  living  conditions  which 
resulted  from  the  easy  and  cheap  use  of  autom.obiles ,  electricity  and 
mechanical  devices  began  to  alter  the  entire  social  outlook.  To 
the  College  of  Eome  Economics  fell  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
scientific  study  of  home  problems,  and  of  reaching  out  into  the 
homes  to  help  improve  home  conditions,..." 


Goat  A  Dublin  dispatch  February  17  states  that  goats  are  helping 

Society       in  the  attainment  of  closer  relations  between  north  and  south 

Ireland.    The  report  says:  "The  Irish  Goat  Society  has  been  formed 
to  improve  existing  breeds  and  enco-orage  goat  raisers  in  both  the 
Free  State  and  Ulster.     Sheep  have  long  been  an  asset  to  the 
country,  but  only  recently  agricultural  leaders  have  turned  their 
attention  to  goats.    The  new  organization  is  supported  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society." 

Mergers  Virgil  Jordan,  chief  economist  of  the  National  Industrial 

Conference  Board,  addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  North- 
eastern Retail  Lumbermen's  Association  in  New  York  recently,  talked 
at  length  on  mergers  and  consolidations.     In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  said:  "Thby  have  not  proved,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  a 
cure-all  for  excess  capacity,  overproduction  or  cut-throat  competi- 
tion, or  a  royal  road  to  exceptionally  large  profits  in  any  field. 
The  courts  and  the  Government  are  no  longer  the  most  important 
check  upon  the  merger  movement.     The  best  safeguard  against  the 
acquisition  of  monopoly  power  lies  in  the  definite  economic  limits 
that  exist  to  undue  increase  in  the  scale  of  business  condolida- 
t ions. .  .Mergers  have  to  depend  to-day  mainly  upon  their  potential 
superiority  in  efficiency  to  control  or  dominate  the  miarket.  While 
such  superior  efficiency  has  been  achieved  in  some  fields,  it  has 
not  been  demonstrated  in  every  instance,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
clear  that  the  benefits  of  consolidation  have  accrued  chiefly  to 
the  consumer  through  lower  prices.    This  is  the  most  striking  ef- 
j  feet  in  the  whole  experience  of  American  consolidations,  that  not 

I  the  investor,  or  promoter,  but  the  consumer  should  have  benefited 

most  by  mergers. . .Consolidation  in  itself  has  nowhere  guaranteed 
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success  or  oDviated  the  necessity  for  hard  work  and  ^'ood  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Tnam^gement  or  fair  dealing  toward  its  puhlic  and 
toward  its  competitors, It  is  "being  realized  more  and  m.ore  clearly 
that  the  essential  requirement  lor  indixstrial  and  business  success 
to-day  is  not  size,  but  ilexitility  of  adjustment  to  changing  market 
conditions...."   (Financial  Chronicle,  Feb.  15.) 

New  York  An  Albany  dispatch  February  16  says:   "The  decrease  in  the 

Farm  Pop-    farm  population  of  New  York  State  has  a.ppp.rently  been  halted,  ac~ 
ulation        cording  to  a  report  issued  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 

There  v/crG  about  757,000  people  on  farms  Feb.  1,  the  department 
estimate  Si:ow5.     The  ru^iber  has  been  nearly  the  same  for  several 
years.    Five  years  ago  there  were  324^000.     The  departm.ent  reports 
that  poor  returns  have  maue  it  iirpossible  to  hire  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  farm  help  a-nd  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  the  farms, 
which  are  operated  in  miany  instances  by  men  and  women  of  advanced 
age." 


Section  " 

An  editorial  by  Carter  P.  Sherwood,  editor  of  the  De  Smet 
News,  C(.Liotcd  in  The  Dually  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.D.)  for 
February  15,  says:   ''Our  country^  s  greatest  project  is  education, 
the  developm.ent  of  its  next  general  ion.     .The  boy  a.nd  girl  club 
movem.ent  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  in  the  training  of  the 
youth  our  country  has.     In  our  own  comununity  we  point  with  Just 
pride  to  the  products  of  club  work.     The  newspaper  and  the  store 
have  limited  fields  for  their  boy  help;  the  farm  is  an  unlimited 
field  for  those  who  go  in  for  club  work.     It  teaches,  while  it 
trains,  v;hile  it  makes  profits — as  the  advertising  cox)ywriter  would  ^ 
say.    To  the  legislators  at  Pierre  I  would  suggest  that  they  can 
provide  no  better  farm  relief  than  to  give  what  funds  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  work„     I  am.  suppo^;^ted  in  this  by  some  of  the  best 
farmiers  in  our  county,  and  y/hile  Kingsbury  County  does  not  have  a 
county  agent  now  and  is  therefore  handicapped  in  club  ¥;ork  I  can 
but  feel  that  the  sentimient  of  the  county  is  for  club  work.  One 
gray  haired  farmer,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  s^gs  club  work 
is  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem;  that  the  club/knows  more  about 
good  farming  practices  at  18  than  he  loiows  at  70.... 


Departm.ent 
of  Agri- 
culture 
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Section 
KilRKET  QUOT^TIOITS 

Farm 

Products  FelD.  19 — Livestock  q.uo tat  ions  at  Cnicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ids.)  good  and  choice  $12. 50~$14.75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.50~$10.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11.50- 
$13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50-$16;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10 •75-$ll . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ids.) 
medi-ujn,  good  and  choice  $10.25-$10,55;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
mediupi  to  choice  $9-$10,50;  slaughter  pigs  (SO-130  lbs.)  medram,  good 
and  choice  $8-$9.50;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$15.75-$16.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75-$16. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  slightly  weaker  at 
$1.20-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^'  f.o.b.  PresCLue 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Wliites  steady  at  75^-90^^  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  few  sales  62|-^-65^'  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Rhode 
Island  C-reenings  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh  $10-$11; 
Rhode  Island  G-rcenings  $5,25  f  .o,b,  Rochester.    Michigan  Rhode  Island 
G-reenings  and  Baldwins  $6-$5.50  per  barrel  in  ChiEago,    New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $38-$48  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  top  of  $50 
in  Cincinna.ti.     Florida  Pointed  type  $1-$1,50  per  1^  bushel  hamper 
in  city  markets.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  firm  at  $5-$6  per 
100  pounds  in  consuTiiing  centers.     Colorado  yellows  $5-$5,5Q  per 
100  pounds  in  a  few  cities.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  sweet  po- 
tatoes $1,35— $2  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  Jersey  yellov/s 
$2-$2.50  in  New  York  City.     Tennessee  Nancy  Ealls  $1.75«$1.90  per 
bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West. 

Iviolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  49^-^-;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48i^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nev/  York 
were:  Flats,  24.^^;  Single  Daisies  24^;  Young  Americas,  24g-$^-25^z?. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  was  unchanged  at  18,88^2^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  17. 78^^^.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  were  unchanged  at  19.99^,  on  the  Ney^r 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  19.30^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  10  points  to  19.35^'. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  v;heat 
(135J  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.33|-$1.37f .    No. 2  red  winter, 
Chicago  $1.44;  Kansas  City  $1«35-$1.36.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^ 
protein)  Kansas  City  $1.22-$1 .25|-.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)     Chicago  $1.30f ;  Kansas  City  $1.19-$1.20.    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  95^;  Minneapolis  8&g-^~86-|-^ ;  Kansas  City 
84^-85-|^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Minneapolis  89|-^--90-|-^ ;  Kansas  City 
85^-^7-^-{Z^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  48^^-49-|-{^ ;  Minneapolis  47  3/8^zJ- 
48  3/8^;  Kansas  City  51^52^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Bcon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Iisformation,  United  States  Departmejit  of  Agriculfere,  for  the  puipose  of 
prpsc-iiting  ail.  shades  of  opinion  as  reSccted  In  the  press  vu  mRttois  sHecting  agricu'tare,  particularly  la  its 
ecowoivJ.a  aspects^  Apj  ro^-rJ  or  disapproval  of  xIqws  and  opicions  Q'aoted  Is  expressly  diselaiined.  The  iRtem 
Is  to  reuect  the  news  af  irsaportance. 
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lEE  SPECIAL  The  New  York  Times  to-clay  says:   "...The  Seventy-first 

SESSIOIJ  Congress  will  be  called  in  special  session  on  April  8  or  April  15, 

or  on  some  date  betvveen  those  named,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
farm  relief  bill  and  revising  the  tariff,   the  exact  time  of  the 
call  depending  upon  inform.ation  with  respect  to  the  s.tatus  of  the  farm  measure 
which  ii-  to  be  comjnu.nica.ted  to  President-elect  Hoover  in  a  day  or  so  by  leaders 
of  the  House,     T^ie  date  of  the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress  was  considered  at 
a  conference  yesterday  betv;een  Mr.  Ploover  and  Representative.  Tilson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Republican  leader  of  the  House.... Mr.  Tilson  said  he  would  be  ready  to  sug- 
gest to  Iv'Ir.  Hoover  a  definite  date  as  soon  as  certain  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
posed farm  relief  had  been  adjusted  with  members  frcmx  agricultural  States  direct- 
ly concerned.     This  indicated,  although  Mr.  Tilson  did  not  say  so  directly,  that 
the  farm  relief  bill  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  in  advance  of  the  tariff. 
Mr.  Tilson  did  say  tl~^,t  the  President-elect  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  view  of 
House  leaders,     that  the  work  of  the  new  Congress  in  special  session  should  be 
limited  to  the  farm^  relief  and  tariff  revision  proposals.     This  m^eans  that  the 
House  will  only  be  partially  organized...." 


EGG-  DUTY  President  Coolidge  yesterday  issued  a  proclamiat ion  under 

RA.ISED  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  tariff  Act  of  1922,  increasing 

the  duty  on  frozen  eggs  from.  6  cents  to  ?J  cents  per  po\;ind, 
according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  action  followed  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  cost  of  production  of  frozen  eggs  in 
this  country  and  Chir^,  the  principal  com.petitor.     "The  cost  of  the  Chinese 
frozen  eggs  delivered  to  New  York  v/as  18.333  cents  per  pound,"  a  White  House 
statement  said.   "The  ra.te  of  duty  necessar^-^  to  eQualize  the  differences  in 
costs  of  production  of  frozen  eggs  and  other  3.dva.nta.ges  and  disadvantages  in 
competition  in  the  United  States  and  in  China  was  found  to  be  7-^-  cents  per 
po^jind . " 


iHE  TARIPP  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Entering  the  home 

"-^ARIlvG-S  stretch  of  its  e^chaustive  hearir^'s  on  tariff  revision,  the 

House  ways  and  mieans  comjnittee  yesterday  took  up  the  free  list, 
the  last  of  the  fifteen  schedules  in  the  law,  and  heard  appeals 
for  duties  on  an  extensive  list  of  farm  products  and  manufactured  articles.... 
The  most  sweeping  proposal  presented  by  m-ore  than  a  score  of  witnesses  yester- 

was  that  of  Chester  Gray,  Washington  representative  of  the  Amxerican  Parm 
;i5Ureau  Pederation,  He  recoiirnended  tariffs  on  short  and  long  staple  cotton, 
^lo-es,  broomcorn,  bananas,  copra,  vegetable  oils  a.nd  seeds,  and  other  commiodi- 
ties  and  asked  that  agricultural  impli)m-cnts ,  fertilizers  and  grasses  and  fibers 
^sed  in  making  binder  twine  be  continued  on  the  free  list.    The  interest  of 
federation  in  the  free  list,  he  said,  was  threefold,  nam^ely,  to  protect 
more  adequately  producers  of  certain  farmx  crops  which  a.re  now  admitted  free, 
0  avoid  undue  increases  on  farm  costs  should  certain  articles  now  free  be 
dutiable,  and  to  increase  the  revenue  to  the  G-overnment . . . . " 


Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (London)  for 

Engineering    February  says;   "At  the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry,  a  course  of 
Course         lectures  on  agricultuxal  en^:ineer in,"^,  coir.hined  with  practical  work, 
for  Brit-    for  county  agricultural  education  staffs,  was  given  a.t  Oxf-Drd  at 
ish  Stu-      the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Engineering  from  October  15  to  27 
dents  last.    The  number  attending  was  13,  representing  13  counties.  This 

was  lower  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  unfortunately  the  date 
chosen,  as  the  only  date  which  seemed  possible,  was  one  at  which 
agricultural  education  staffs  are  particularly  busy  preparing  for 
their  winter  v;ork.  ..The  mornings  were  usually  devoted  to  lectures 
at  the  institute,  and  the  afternoons  to  practical  work  on  the  in- 
stitute farmi  near  Oxford.     The  practical  instruction  v/as  divided 
into  tv/o  sections,  field  work  and  shop  work.     This  made  it  possible, 
for  example,  for  half  the  students  to  spend  an  afternoon  overhaul- 
ing tractors  in  the  workshops  v;hile  the  other  half  was  engaged  on 
tractor  work  in  the  field,  the  position  being  reversed  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day..." 

Food  Index  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labot*  Statis- 

tics of  the  United  States  Departmiont  of  Labor  shows  for  January  15, 
1929,  a  decrea-se  of  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent 
since  December  15,  1928;  a  decrease  of  c'.bout  one-third  of  1  per 
cent  since  Jr.nuary  15,  1928;  and  an  increase  of  about  57  per  cent 
since  January  15,  1913.     The  index  n-^jmber  (1913  =  100. 0)  was 
155.1  January,  1928;  155.8  in  December,  1928;  and  154,6  in  January, 
1929. During  the  month  from  December  15,  1928,   to  January  15,  1929, 
13  articles  on  v;hich  monthly  prices  were  secured  decreased  as 
follows:     Strictly  fresh  eggs,  13  per  cent;  storage  eggs,  8  per 
cent;  butter,  5  per  cent;  oranges,  2  per  cent;  sliced  bacon,  lard, 
rice,  and  ra i s i n s ,  1  per  c en t ;  and  round  s t  eak ,  chuck  r oa. s t , 
cheese,  vegetable  lard  substitute,  and  coffee,  less  than  f ive- 
tentns  of  1  per  cent.    Eighteen  particles  increased;  cabbage,  23 
per  cent;  onions,  7  per  cent;  leg  of  lamb,  6  per  cent;  potatoes, 
5  per  cent;  pork  chops,  hens,  navy  beans,  and  canned  toma,toes, 
3  per  cent;  plate  beef,  sliced  ham,  canned  corn,  canned  peas, 
prunes,  and  bananas,  "1  per  cent;  and  sirloin  steak,  rib  roast, 
oleomargarine,  and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  The 
following  12  articles  showed  no  change  in  the  m,onth:     Canned  sal- 
mon, fresh  milk,  evarporated  milk,  bread,  flour,  cornmeal,  rolled 
oats,  cornflakes,  wheat  cereal,  macaroni,  baked  beans,  and  sugar. 

Ogburn  on  Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn,  who  holds  the  chair  of  sociology 

trie  Ameri-    at  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes  on  the  "Decline  of  the 
can  Pam-     American  fenily"  in  The  ITew  York  Times  Magazine  for  February  17. 
%  The  author  takes  the  city  apartment  and  the  farm  homestead  as 

typical  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  hom.e  as  an  institu- 
tion, whether  for  good  or  evil  of  individuals.    He  says  in  part: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  family,  as  a  social  institution,  is 
declining.     This  is  the  conclusion  from  a  series  of  quantitative 
stuaies,  the  resu.lt s  of  some  of  which  are  presented  in  the  para- 
graphs which  f  ollov/.  • .  .The  perspective  of  timiC  does  show  a  declin- 
ing family  life.... The  family,  Judged  by  its  past  record,  has  done 
seven  things.     These  seven  functions  of  the  family  are  the  follow- 
ing:   (l)  aff ection-al,   (2)  economic,   (3)  educational,   (4)  protective, 
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(5)  recreational,    (o)  lanily  status,   (?)  religious.     It  is  in  these 
functions,  then,  that  we  are  to  looh  for  evidence  of  the  chan£:es  in 
the  family.     It  is  obvious,  v/ithout  the  marshaling  of  data,  that 
some  of  these  functions  liave  declined  in  scope  and  significance  as 
activities  of  the  family.... As  to  the  changes  in  the  economic  func- 
tions of  the  fa.mily  here  is  some  pertinent  evidence,     "he  output 
of  caheries  in  the  United  Stares  increcsed  50  per  ceno  from  1514 
to  1525,  while  the  population  increc.sed  less  than  15  per  cent.  Tne 
ba.kerv  is  doing  som.e  of  tiie  work  of  the  fam.il.3-  kitchen.     Ze  are 
living  also  more  out  of  the  tin  can  and  the  preserving  Jar.  Tcr 
during  this  sam.e  period  the  numhcr  of  persons  engaged  in  canning 
and  jDreserving  f raits  and  vegcta/olcs  outside  the  homie,  tiiat  is, 
in  food  factories,   increased  c7  per  cent  and  the  product  of  these 
factories  increased  100  per  cent,  as  compared  with  about  a  15  per 
cent  increase  in  :hc  :rmnber  of  f amilics .  .  .  .The  cb.angcs  in  the  tyve 
of  our  dwellings  are  perhaps  indicative  as  a  sort  of  total  or  sum- 
mar.}-  of  what  is  happening  to  our  famhly  life.    lor  we  are  living 
more  and  more  in  apartm.cnts .  .  . .  In  a  certain  sense  these  m.odern  city 
apartments  may  be  considered,   in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  a 
symbol  of  what  the  m.odern  family  is  and  is  becoming,  as  seen  in 
terms  of  the  functions  it  performs.     -Thile  it  would  also  seem  fair 
to  consider  as  representative  of  the  high  state  of  the  family  in 
time  gone  by,  that  is,  in  the  agricvOLtur-al  era,  the  fe.rm  with  its 
expansive  acres  and  large  yard,  the  house  with  its  porches  and 
kitchen,  and  with  its  frame  woodsheds,  smoke  houses,   stables  and 
other  outhouses.     It  is  in  this  sense  then  that  the  famdly,  sym- 
bolized by  the  city  apartm-enx  in  the  mult i-f am.ily  dwelling  and  the 
farm  homiest ead,  ha,s  declined.     Is  this  decline  decadence?  I 
hardly  think  so,   if  you  mean  a  disintegration  of  organized  struc- 
ture as  tn.e  t-erm  is  used  in  the  realm,  of  plant  life;  nor  indeed, 
if  you  mean  decadence  as  it  is  used  by  m^oralists.    ?or  it  is  not 
so  much  a  decadence  of  organic  structure  as  a  shrinkage  in  size 
and  a  loss  of  some  of  its  parts.     Ihe  family  has  declined,  becom-e 
sn:aller,  and  plays  generally  a  less  significant  role  in  socieiy 
now  than  it  formerly  did.    5ut  it  ma^)^  be  just  as  vigorous,  just  as 
sound  in  its  reduced  size  and  in  the  more  limhted  spheres  in 
which  it  now  functions ....  Is  it  a  sign  of  moral  decay?     I  O.ardly 
think  so.     That  depends  upon  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the 
individ-oal.  . .  .The  famiily  has  declined,  but  is  tne  individual  (not 
the  f Sillily)  worse  off  because  of  it?    Zjach  reader  is  capable  of 
judging  this  question  for  him.self .    But  it  is  pemissible  to  note 
here  that  the  individual  may  be  better  although  the  family  may  be 
worse.     It  has  been  recorded  in  the  previous  paragraphs  that  the 
family  has  lost  many  f ■unctions.     This  is  true.    3-at  it  is  net  to 
be  imiDlied  tha-t  these  functions  have  disappeared.     They  are  still 
performed  by  agencies  other  than  the  family,  notably  by  the  State 
and  by  industry.     So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned  it  may 
be  that  tliese  functions  are  performed  better  for  him.  by  agen- 
cies other  than  the  famiily.     The  kindergarten  teacher  may  render 
the  f-cmction  better  than  the  parent,  the  State  ma^^  protect  better 
than  the  father,  and  canned  soup  ma^^  even  be  better  than  hom.emade 
soup,  and,  certainly,  manufactured  cloth  is  better  than  homesp'un... 
The  handwriting  seemis  to  be  fairly  clear,  however,  on  one  point. 
The  loss  of  these  various  functions  appep~rs  to  be  due  to  m^echanical 
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invention,  particularly  power-driven  machinery.    These  inventions 
have  made  cities  and  rohbed  the  family.    Since  these  inventions 
still  exist  and  are  in  use,  the  family  is  not  likely  to  return  to 
its  former  state — ^unless  in  the  distant  future  new  inventions  take 
place  which  will  restore  these  functions  to  the  family.    This  we 
can  not  predict,    The  facts  are  th^,,t  there  is  no  slowinej  up  yet 
in  the  rate  of  loss  of  these  family  functions.    Mechanical  inven- 
tion appears  not  to  have  had  so  much  effect  on  the  affect ional 
function  as  on  the  economic  and  correlated  functions, .The  point 
is  that  with  the  more  or  less  in* .evocaole  nature  of  the  changes  oc- 
curriii^  in  the  family,  the  future  of  the  family — and  the  future  of 
that  spirit  of  family  life  with  its  moral  connotations  and  social 
values — rests  pretty  much  upon  this  affect  ional  function.    The  evi-- 
denco  so  far  presented  in  this  article  throws  little  light  on 
whether  this  function  has  declined  or  not  or  what  its  future  will 
•be." 


Road  Main-  Eoad  maintenance  has  been  an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on 

tenance       the  local  authorities  and  taxpayers  of  England  and  Wales  in  recent 
in  Bri-       years,  according  to  advices  Just  transmitted  to  Banl:ers  Trust 
tain  Company  of  New  York  by  its  British  information  service.     In  1913 

the  total  expenditure  of  this  nature  was  19,4  pence  per  pound 
sterling  of  assessable  value,  which  increased  to  42,1  pence  in  1920, 
to  46  pence  in  1924  and  to  48,1  pence  in  1925.    The  gross  expendi- 
ture in  the  years  mentioned  was  16,567,000  pounds,  39,392,000  pounds, 
50,637,000  pounds  and  52,791,000  pounds  respectively.     In  addition 
to  the  funds  provided  by  local  authorities  the  G-ovcrnment  makes 
certain  grants  out  of  the  road  fund  toward  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges.    Duiring  the  year  1927-28 
these  grants  totaled  9,782,000  pounds  or  about  52^  of  the  total 
i  amount  made  available  in  grants  during  the  year. 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sicux  Palls,  S.D,) 

for  Pebinary  17  says:  "The  4-H  clubs  are  doing  a  wonderful  v/ork  in 
South  Dakota,    All  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  these 
activities  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.     They  stimulate  inter- 
est in  farm  affairs,  disseminate  practical  information  of  value  in 
reducing  expenses  and  increasing  yields.    These  clubs  are  really 
one  of  the  most  constractive  developments  of  recent  years.  Those 
who  hastily  condemn  these  activities  without  a  hearing  are  making  a 
serious  mistake.    The  Argus-Leader  adm.its  that  many  organizations 
of  this  type  are  of  little  value  but  the  4-H  clubs  are  in  a  class 
of  their  ovm.    The  quickest  way  to  become  a  convert  is  to.  talk  with 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  participating  in  the  club  work.  Their 
eager  interest,  enthusiasm  and  kno?;ledge  provide  convincing  evidence 
that  the  4-H  clubs  are  worth  all  they  cost  and  much  more." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Febi  20*— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  IhsO  good  and  choice  $12,75-$14.75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.50'^$10,25;  heifers,   (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11.75-$14;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.75-$16.25;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $10,76-$11 . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.25-$10.60 ;  li^ht  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9-$10.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.75'-$9.50 ;  slaughter  lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $15.90-$17;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $12,75-$16. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.20-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^  f.o,b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  75$z^-90^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  63^-65^z^ 
f .o,b«  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of  onions 
closed  at  $5-$5»50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.  Colorado 
yellows  $5~$5.50  in  Chicago.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening 
apples  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $1.65--$1.75  per  bushel 
basket  in  Rochester.    Virginia  Yorks  $1.62-i-  per  bushel  basket  in 
New  York  City.    Michigan  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  steady  at  $6-$6.50 
per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream^ery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^]  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48j^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24^z^;  Single  Daisies  24^;  Young  Americas,  24^-^-25^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  was  18,88^  per  lb.  compared  with  18.88^  yesterday.  (Holiday 
one  year  ago  to-day).  March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  19,98^z^,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  5  points  to  19.25^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  5  points  to  19,30^z^. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  {iZ^fo 
protein)  at  Minneapolis,  $1.34  3/8-$1.38  3/8.    No. 2  red  winter, 
Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.38.    No. 2  hard  winter  {l2^o  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.22j-$1.26.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis), 
»       Kansas  City  $1.20-$1.21.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  86^-87^; 
Kansas  City  84^^-86^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  94^-94|^ ; 
Minneapolis  90^-91{zJ;  Kansas  City  86^2^-88^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  48-1^^51^;  Minneapolis  4:Q^<^--49^^ ;  Kansas  City  41{Z^-52{;^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.)  . 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  Stetes  Department  of  Agrlealtisre.  fcr  the  purpose  of 
.    presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  ss  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectinj^  sgriculTaro,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects,    Apj  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  e^vpressJy  disclaimed.    The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  vi  importance. 
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iSE  PISSIDSr::                The  "ew  York  lines  to-day  reports:   "American  foreign  rela- 
01^  rOxlSIG-17         tions  nave  rarely  iean  in  a  more  nappy  condition  than  at  present, 
iGLATIONS           and  there  is  no  -j-nadjust ed  problem  between  this  C-cvernment  and 
anj^  Z^nropeen  nation  :7ith  z's.q  exception  of  i^nssia,  President 
Coolidno  declared  las":,  ni^hit  at  the  comnencemenb  of  G-eorge  Wash- 
ington University,  which  was  this  year's  chief  i'ational  Capital  celecration  of 
the  first  President's  hirthda;.".     This  speech,  ^.ccepted  es  th^  farewell  address 
of  President  Coolidge,  with  TTashinnton' s  Par.:.::cll  Address  as  a  theme,  laiided 
the  policy  of  no  ^permanent  and  political  alliances'   en^nci::t::d  ":y  TsLshington, 
recalled  the  effects  of  ths.t  national  program  c*m.d  surveyed  ih:.  pcsiiion  of  the 
"nited  States  in  its  foreign  fie^d  and  the  helpfulness  of  this  cojmtry's  de- 
tachm.ent  from  alien  coalitions. .Assert ing  that  this  Nation's  relations  with 
foreign  coujitries  are  now  in  a  happy  condition,  fne  President  added:   'The  "on- 
certainties  which  existed  south  of  the  Hio  Q-rande  ha"e  ceen  very  mach  relieved. 
The  domestic  disorders  in  Central  America  are  ceing  adjusted  with  a  satisfaction 
that  is  almost  ^cmiversal.    Sven  the  mouths  of  those  who  wo"c:2d  rather  criticize 
us  than  have  us  do  right  have  ceen  stopped^'     Cur  relations  with  countries  cor- 
ierir^g  the  Pacific  are  ^  eq  o-a.lly  satisfactory.'  Mr.  Coolidpc  said.    Aside  from 
Russia,  all  the  issues  that  arose  out  of  the  TTcrld  ^7ar  have  cc^n  adjusicd,  ho 
declared.  The  President  said  that  !.:e  was  iruluenced  to  give  his  opinions  on 
foreign  relations  oecr.use  of  criticisms  leveled  against  the  administration  in 
the  last  national  campaign  to  the  effect  that  vm.settled  foreign  cuestions  were 
'gravely  interferir^  v.-ith  the  friendly  attitude  which  we  iesire  to  cultivate 
abroad. '.. .The  President  counseled  an  attitude  of  good-will  and  hindness  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  all  "he  Zurcpean  peoples.     ?Ie  said  that  the 
governments  wore  friendly  and  tltat  tho  people  and  the  press  also  should  re- 
flect this  condition  


?AEIi  5  3XL                       Tlie  Associated  Press  yesterday  reported:  "The  first  step 
--IZARIi-I'G-S            was  m^ade  Zecroary  21  tov:ard  setting  the  House  agriculture  com- 
mittee to  work  upon  a  farm  relief  cill  to  carry  out  the  prom^ises 
of  tn.e  Hepuolicans  during  the  last  campaign.    With  the  House  ways 
and  means  committee  already  far  along  in  its  work  upon  the  other  farm  relief 
proposal,  tariff  revision,  a  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  second  deficiency 
^ill  reported  to  the  House    T'hucjda3^  to  pemit  the  sericulture  committee  to 
conduct  hearings  cetween  tlie  end  of  the  short  session  and  tlte  opening  of  the 
projected  special  session  in  April.    At  the  hearings  witnesses  will  he  heard 
"^pon  the  various  pliases  that  will  enter  into  a  nev,'  farm  hill  and  after  they 
are  finished  the  committee  will  draft  the  m.eas"are  upon  which  Cor^gress  will  act. 
Urilike  the  tariff  hearir^s,  those  of  the  agriculture  committee  are  not  expected 
^0  be  long  drawn  cut,     Cliairn-B-n  Hr.'ogen  of  the  committee  said  he  thought  it 
could  finish  its  work  within  two  weeks  and  th-at  a  date  for  their  comm-iencement 
T70uld  te  fixed  at  a  meeting  to  oe  held  0  of  ore  the  adj  ourn-ment  of  the  short 
session,  prooahly  l/Iarch  2  or  3  " 
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Section  2 

Barrett  Cha.rles!  S.  Barrett,  chairmn  of  th.^^  National  Board  of  !Farm 

on  Farm        Organizations,   ijsues  a  statement  "To  the  American  Farmers , "  in 
Organ-         which  he  says  in  part:   "We  arz-  facing  the  task  of  shaping  a  policy 
izations      for  rural  America  which  may  detei/.^.ine  for  a    ong  period  of  timie 
whether  we  are  to  have  "better  conditions  in  farm  life  and  the 
possxhle  return  of  prosperity.     Success  or  failure  depends  largely 
upon  the  f armsi  s  them.selves.     Because  of  th.LS,   I  a.m  sending  you 
this  messs.ge,     I  hope  it  may  have  jome  value  in  the  development  of 
your  plans  for  the  improvem.ent  of  the  farm  situation.     The  lesson 
learned  through  all  these  years  i;    that  organization  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  incl^" nation  of  the  farxners  is  the  primary  necessicy  for 
effective  cooperation.     I  want  to  say  now,  with  all  possible  em- 
phasis, that  the  first  step  in  the  solution  oi  the  farm  prohlem.  is 
to  get  more  farmers,  if  possible  all  faiTners,   into  a  good  farm 
organization  ?:.iich  constantly  proclaim-s,  "builds  and  lives  the 
spir'.t  of  unity  of  p^irpose  and  uni^y  of  action.    With  such  an  agency 
for  self-help  farm.ers  may  hope  to  achieve  successful  cooperation.... 
N"o  one  can  say  definitely  Y/hat  Congress  will  finally  do.     It  can  and 
likely  will  pass  farm  legislation  which  will  provide  a  hoard  for 
administration  and  appropriate  from  three  h-.ndred  to  five  hundred 
million  dollars  to  "be  utilized  in  the  aid  of  cooperative  marketing 
associations.     The  all-im.portant  feature  lies  in  the  personnel  of 
the  board -to  "^^e  appointed.     The  m.oney  administered  by  this  board 
should  be  used  for  the  aid,   support,  and  encouragement  of  farmer- 
owned,  controlled,  and  operated  cooperative  institutions.     It  should 
not  in  ari^'  way  T/at  the  G-overnment  into  the  business  of  the  farmers. 
It  should  net  meddle  in  farm  organization  affairs.     It  should  be  an 
agency  of  servlc«5  subject  to  call  and  certain  to  respond  v/hen 
called.    Such  service  of  necessity  can  be  ezl-end.^d  only  on  a  sound 
basis  to  inst i-^utions  worthy  of  aid.    Farmers  already  organized  and 
served  by  their  own  cooperative  institutioi     will  be  able  to  reap 
immediate  benufits.    I'hose  who  have  negl-tcX'Z-d  themselves  and  their 
industry  be  out  of  luck  until  they  car  organize  and  set  them- 

selves in  order  bo  deserve  and  use  the  service  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  thsi .  under  proper  safeguards.     Tho  assistance  to  be 
rendered  to  cooperatives  by  the  G-overnment  should  go  on  to  the  point 
of  creating  r^tioiial  marketing  agencies  for  >9ll  of  the  cooperatives 
where  they  mp}  all  unite  in  their  sales.... The  greatest  service 
that  leaders  of  farm  organizations  can  rende...'  now  is  to  immediately 
drive  for  building  mom.bership  in  "^heir  respective  organizations. 
G-et  ^ncreaned  numbers  within  the  fold  for  the  benefits  that  can 
only  come  to  thcs-^  of  the  farm.ing  industry  who  are  so  organized 
as  to  set  up  good  sound  cooperative  institutions  meriting  assist- 
ance wiiich  seems  noY/  near  a  realization. ..  .The  rerl  start  in  ef- 
forts at  c^'ganized  farm.er  owned,  controlled,  and  operated  coopera- 
tive enter;.  riB3s  was  made  less  than  t?/enty  "ears  ago,  fifteen  years 
to  be  exact,  and  is  no?;  witnessed  by  thousands  of  institutions 
with  a  business  turnover  of  better  than  two  billion  dollars  annually. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  h-Istory  of  '..ny  other  industry.... 
We  now  facb  tne  possibility  of  the  greatest  incentive  for  rapid 
building  oi  an  organized  farm  structure....'* 
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Chain  An  editorial  in  The  Michie:;an  J^armer  for  February  16  says: 

Farms  "Most  of  us  do  not  like  the  idea,  of  corporation  fsrming  and  no  doubt 

the  idea  y/ill  never  'become  popular,  out  in  most  cases  "business 
methods  are  employed  in  their  operation  and  the  average  farmer  has 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  them  when  it  comes  to  making  mioney.    Down  in 
one  section  of  Illinois  a  chain  farming  project,  consisting  of  32 
farms,  7,500  acres,  is  being  operated  under  one  manager.  Figu.res 
show  the  average  farm  in  that  part  of  the  State  produces  40  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of  $26  which  is  selling  for  $28.  The 
chain  farms  m^ake  a  production  of  70  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $29  that 
sells  for  $49,     Individua,l  farmers  who  employ  business  m.ethods  are 
without  a  doubt  much  closer  to  the  figures  of  the  chain  farm-s  than 
to  those  of  the  avercge  farm," 

Cooperative  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Comjnerce  for  February  20  says:  "A 

Roadside      nev/  step  in  cooperative  marketing  in  Illinois  will  be  undertaken 
Markets        this  year  by  the  vegetable  ma^rketing  departm.ent  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association,  which  announced  plans  Saturday  for  the 
organization  of  a  chain  of  cooperatively  o-;vned  roadside  markets  for 
selling  fruit  and  vegetables.     The  formation  of  a  stock  company 
owned  by  growers  and  under  their  direction  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
State  orga^nizat ion.     The  plan  provides  that  the  company  must  estab- 
lish a  maximum  of  ten  and  a  minimum,  of  five  local  m^.rkets  before 
beginning  operations.    The  loajority  of  stock  will  bo  held  by  the 
growers.  ••      wholesale  and  Cctrlot  sales  department  to  contract  with 
the  Illinois  Fruit  G-rowers'  Exchange  to  act  as  distributing  agent 
for  the  surplus,  also  will  be  undertaken." 


Egg  Pro-  An  Orono,  Me.,  dispatch  February  21  states  that  records 

duct  ion       of  52  poultry  farms  studied  by  Donalc-  W.  Reed,  of  the  University 

in  l^ine      of  Maine,  shows  the  average  fowl  novv  produces  142  eggs  each  year, 

as  compared  with  124  in  1922. 

Hood  Area  A  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  dispatch  Februs.ry  21  says:  "J.  Z.  Melton, 

Reclama-      Chicago  research  engineer,  told  the  national  Drainage  Congress  at 
tion  Memphis,  February  20,  that  with  the  completion  of  the  $325,000,000 

Federal  flood  control  program,  large  land  areas  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  that  nov/  are  unprof  itably  operated  will  be  divided  into 
40-acre  farm.s  and  intensively  cultivated  by  an  inrush  of  farmers. 
Millions  of  acres  now  practically  7;-orthless  will  be  converted  into 
most  valuable  soil,  he  decla.red.    Silt  deposited  in  the  valley  by 
tributaries  over  thousands  of  years  has  miade  the  region  even  more 
fertile  than  the  Nile  Valley,  he  said...." 

Research  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (lowa)  Democrat  and  Leader 

Funds  for  February  17  says:  "It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  research 

work  that  has  been  done  at  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  is  receiving 
some  recognition  at  Y/ashington,    Both  Secretary  Jardine  and 
Director  Lord  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  it  is  stated,  have  approved  of 
the  measure  before  Congress  appropriating  $150,000  to  enlarge  the 
research  being  done  at  Am^es  Qn      the  subject  of  utilization  of  farm 
wastes.     lowans  laiow  pretty  well  the  valuable  laboratory  work  done 
at  Ames  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Sweeney.     Its  most  outstanding 
result  has  been  the  progress  made  in  the  making  of  paper  out  of 
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cornstalks.    But  along  with  that  are  teing  developed  ways  of  making 
scores  of  other  things  out  of  farm  waste,  some  of  which  undoubtedly 
in  the  course  of  time  will  "be  a.dvanced  to  a  comm.ercial  basis  and 
have  a  part  in  solving  the  well-known  farm  problem.     It  is  something 
that  the  G-overnment  can  afford  to  encourage.     The  truest  economy 
calls  for  the  investment  of  adeq.uate  funds  in  this  work." 


Rural  Ed- 
ucation 


Department 
of  Agri- 
culture 


An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  February  15  says:  "We 
are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  schools  these  days.     Just  what  are 
we  spending  it  for?    Good  buildings,  well-paid  teachers,  conformity 
with  certain  educational  standards,  are  not  the  ends  of  education, 
though  they  may  help  toward  the  ends  we  desire.    Perhaps  we  need 
to  ask  ourselves  occasionally  just  v/hat  v/e  want  education  to  do 
for  us.    Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  Cornell  University,  Ne?;  York,  in  a  re- 
cent address  made  a  good  statement  along  this  line.    He  said:  'The 
aims  in  rural  progress  which  education  is  intended  to  promote  may 
be  considered  in  two  rather  broad  categories:   (l)  To  increase  the 
technical  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  farm  and  home,  looking 
toward  an  increasing  product  and  return, for  the  labor  and  the  capital 
engaged,   including  q.uantity,  q.uality  and  variety  of  products,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  or  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  resources  which  nature  supplies;  and  looking  also 
toward  an  improved  economic  or  business  organization  which  shall 
return  to  the  worker  a  more  nearly  equitable  income  from  the  dis- 
posal of  his  products.   (2)  To  increase  the  welfare  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation, involving  improved  standards  of  life,  better  health, 
better  social  institutions,  and  better  education,  character  and 
ideals,  these,  in  turn,  being  dependent  upon  the  attainment  of  more 
leisure  and  the  ability  to  use  it  profitably.,  and  upon  increasing 
the  personal  satisfaction  which  persons  find  in  living  on  the  farm. 
The  first  of  these  categories  concerns  itself  finally  with  farm  in- 
come; the  second  with  farm  life.*    Perhaps  there  should  be  added 
under  the  first  head  something  about  the  need  of  training  for  urban 
work.    An  increasing  percentage  of  our  young  people  in  the  country 
are  going  to  town  eventually  to  make  a  living.    Our  educational 
system  ought  to  try  to  see  that  these  young  people  are  not  thrown 
on  the  unskilled  labor  market  when  they  go  to  the  city.     On  the 
whole.  Dean  Mann  has  presented  an  excellent  statement  of  what 
education  ought  to  do  for  farm  people.    To  what  degree  is  our 
present  educational  system,  from  the  district  school  to  the  State 
college,  contributing  to  these  ends?..." 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  February  16  says:  "In 
Llano  County,  Texas,  where  the  turkey  crop  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, enormous  losses  have  been  sustained  by  growers  because 
of  intestinal  worms.    The  county  agent,  H,  C.  Robinson,  was  called 
and  he  demonstrated  the  use  of  liquid  iodine  solution  introduced 
directly  into  the  gizzards  of  the  birds,  completely  eliminating  the 
worms  within  an  hour  with  no  bad  after  effects.    A  demonstrator, 
J.  W.  Benskin,  treated  115  birds  in  like  manner,  and  these  birds 
gained  4  pounds  in  three  weeks.... We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Robinson 
specialized  in  while  at  college,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  it  was 
not  turkeys.    Yet,  with  a  source  of  information  available  he  was 
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able  to  slioy/  Llano  County  turkey  growers  iiov/  to  get  rid  of  this 
pest.    He  prolDably  saved  the  farmers  of  Llano  County  more  tlian  the 
county  a.ppropriation  for  his  salary  'oy  this  one  demonstra.t ion,  and 
he  h^rS  done  100  other  things  of  equal  value  and  importance.  No 
doubt  that  there  are  yet  some  people  living  in  Lla.no  County  who  be- 
lieve that  hiring:  a  cdonty  ag.ent  is  a  waste  of  mxoncy,  but  their 
numbers  are  growing  less." 


Section  4 
MA.RKET  ^UOTATIOhS 

Farm 

Products  Feb.  21 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$14. 50 ;  cows,  ^ood  and  choice 
$8 . 50-$10.25 ;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11 . 50-$13 . 75 ; 
vealcrs,  good  and  choice  $14.50-$17;  feeder  and  stockcr  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.75-$11. 50.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
mcdirjn,  good  and  choice  $10.35-$10.70 ;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medram  to  choice  $9-$10.65;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium^, 
good  and  choice  $7.75-$9.50.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $15. 90-$17.35 ;  feeding  lam^bs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $12.75-$16. 

Potato  markets  slightly  weaker,    Maine  sacked  G-recn  Mountains 
ranged  $1.20-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  70^-75^^  f.o.b, 
Presque  Isle.    Plorida  Spaulding  Ho^.e  $12  per  barrel  in  Baltimore. 
Wisconsin  sac-:ed  Round  Wciites  70^'-85f^  per  100  pounds  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.     Hew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $35-$50  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  miarkets;  Florida  Pointed  type  $1-$1.50  per  l-g  bushel 
hamper  in  city  ma.rkets.     Texas  round  type  $2.50-$2.75  per  barrel 
crate  in  a  few  cities;  m^ostly  $17.50  f  .o.b.  bulk  per  ton  in  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
$5-$5.75  per  100  pounds  in  consumxing  centers;  $5.30  f  .o.b.  west 
Michigan  points.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5-$6  per 
barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  Baldwins  $4.75-$5;  Mcintosh  $8.50-$9.50; 
Baldv/ins  fev/  $5.25--$5.50  f .o.b.  Rochester.     Michigan  Rhode  Island 
G-reenings  and  Baldwins  $6-$6e50  per  barrel  in  Chicago, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49|-^z^;  91  score,  49<zJ ;  90  score,  48i^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresli  Amxerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  24^;  Single  Daisies  24^;  Young  Am.ericas,  24-j5?-25^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designed  markets 
was  unchanged  at  18.88^  per  lb.    On  the  samie  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  17.84^%    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Ezchar^^e  declined  1  point  to  19.97^,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  5  points  to  19,20^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  3  points  to  19.27^/. 

C-rain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago  $1,47-. 
No. 2  xiard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1 .28f-$l .31 . 
No. 3  rnAxed  corn,  Chicago  94-|(f ;  Minneapolis  86-2-^-87-|^.  ,  No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  94^-95^;  Minneapolis  90|-f-91-|^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  48t^-50-|.;?^;  Minneapolis  48  l/8^-49  l/8^.   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agrienlture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectln^  agriculhire,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reCect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TARIFF  The  Associated  Press  of  February  24  reports:  "Approaching 

HEA.RING-S  the  end  of  its  exliaustive  study  of  the  rate  sections  of  the 

tariff  law,  the  House  ways  and  means  committee  called  its  last 
witnesses  Fehrua.ry  23  to  wind  up  its  hearings  on  revision  of  the 
free  list.     Only  the  administrative  provisions  remained  to  be  taken  up  after  the 
free  list  and  these  will  he  tackled  this  week,  pro'oably  the  entire  week  being 
devoted  to  their  consideration.     Canada  figured  largely  in  3attirde>y1g  tustimony, 
American  newspaper  publishers  urging  continued  free  entry  and  redefinition  in 
the  la?/  of  newsprint  paper  and  various  lumber  interests  proposing  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  on  all  classes  of  lumber.    The  lumber  representatives  complained  of 
Canada  placing  a  duty  on  American  manufactured  lum.ber  while  the  United  States 
permits  that  c  ci;^it  rS/"  ^  s  lumber  of  this  type  to  come  in  free.    Opposition  to  a 
liMber  tariff  also  was  voiced.    Slisha  Hanson  of  Washington,  representative  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  told  the  committee  that  the 
policy  of  admitting  nev/sprlnt  free  had  been  long  established  and  that  his  prin- 
cipal concern  was  over  the  wording  'standard  newsprint  paper,'   in  the  present 
law.    He  said  there  was  no  such  article  in  the  trade  and  to  eliminate  confusion 
in  its  classification  at  the  customs  house  he  suggested  that  the  present  phrase-- 
ology  be  changed  to  Sprinting  paper,  excepting  rotogravuce    paper,  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  newspapers.'..." 


PHILIPPINE  The  Associated  Press  Februa^ry  23  reports:  "The  question 

PRODUCTS  of  the  present  free  entry  of  Philippine  products  into  this 

TARIFF  country  and  its  relation  to  the  islands'   independence,  bobbed 

up  for  the  second  time  in  the  tariff  revision  hearings  of  the 
ways  and  m.eans  committee  as  its  study  of  the  free  list  pro- 
gressed to  the  section  covering  vegetable  oils  and  fats  and  their  raw  materials. 
The  farmers,  backed  by  extractors  of  fish  oil  and  som.e  independent  cottonseed 
crashing  mills,  presented  a  proposal  throijgh  Charles  ¥.  Holman,  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers '  Federation,  for  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  forty- 
five  per  cent  on  all  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  with  the  rates  applying  to  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  other  countries.    The  proposal  is  aimed  principally  at 
coconut  oil,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  at  present  of  5  cents  a  pound,  but  which 
comes  in  free  from,  the  Philippines  and  competes,  the  farm  group  contends,  with 
cottonseed  oil.     Coconut  oil  is  obtained  from  copra,  or  dried  coconut  meat, 
which  is  admitted  free  from  all  countries...." 


CHII^SE-  A  Nanking  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  24  reports 

AlvIERICAN  that  official  notice  was  given  to  the  National  G-overmrxent 

Tariff  Febraary  23  by  Clarence  J.  Spiker,  United  States  Consul,  of  the 

ratification  in  Washington  of  the  Sino-American  tariff  treaty 
signed  at  Peking  last  July  25.    The  ratification  signatures  were 
exchanged  last  week. 
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Section  2 

British  The  Statist  for  February  2  says:   "A  realization  of  the 

j^ri-  importance  of  livestock  raising  in  Sritish  agric^olture  is  essential 

culture        to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the  indus- 
tr;^^.    One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  industry  over  the  past 
half-century  has  been  the  progressive  decline  in  ara.ble  farming,  as 
a  result  largely  of  the  development  of  new  grain-producing  areas 
in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  New  World,    The  acreage  of  arable  land 
in  England  a.nd  Wales  declined  from  an  annual  average  of  14.3 
million  for  the  five  years  1371-75,  to  11.1  million — the  annual 
avers.ge  for  1921-25 — while  the  area  actually  under  the  plough  (the 
arable  acreage,  less  clover  and  rotation  grasses)  fell  from  an 
average  of  11.7  million  acres  to  an  average  of  8,6  mdllion  acres. 
The  acreage  of  arable  land  in  Scotland  declined  over  the  same  period 
from  an  annual  average  of  3.5  million  to  an  average  of  3-3  million, 
while  the  tillage  acreage  fell  from  an  annual  average  of  2,1  million 
(1871-75)  to  an  average  of  1.8  million  (1921-25).     It  is,  inci- 
dentally, well  to  observe  the  relatively  greater  importance,  com- 
pared with  the  arable  acreage,  of  rotation  grasses  in  Scotland,  the 
proportion  being  nearly  one-half,  as  against  about  one-fourth  in 
England  and  Wales.    The  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  was 
practica.lly  continuous  up  to  the  outbreali  of  the  war.    Under  the 
stimulus  of  wa.r  conditions  and  controlled  prices,  the  arable  area 
was  considerably  extended,  but  Y;ith  the  subseq.uent  slump  in  prices, 
which  was  more  aat^rked  in  the  case  of  cereals  than  in  that  of  animal 
products,  the  war-time  gain  in  arable  acreage  was  rapidly  lost.  If 
v;e  omit  vvar-time  f luct'oat ions ,  the  decline  in  arable  cultivation 
has  been  steady  and  continuous.    The  rate  of  decline  has,  m.oreover, 
been  accentuated  in  post-war  years,  the  latest  agricultural  returns 
for  England  and  Wales  disclosing  a  reduction  of  no  less  than 
200,000  acres,  compared  with  the  previous  year..." 


Sutter  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  (St. Paul,  Minn,)  for 

(irades         Eebrcary  13  says:  "Upon  several  occasions  we  have  advanced  the 
opinion  that  there  is  need  of  considerable  educational  work  to 
bring  about  greater  consumier  discernm-ent ,   in  order  that  a  greater 
spread  in  price  between  contiguous  grades  of  butter  m.ay  be  m-ade 
possible.     We  have,   in  other  words,  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
average  consumer  (and  the  avera,i,e  sets  the  price)  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  93-scoring  butter  and  Extras,  or  betv/een  Extras 
and  91-scoring  butter,  and  that  an  appreciation  of  the  difference 
must,  logically,  be  brought  about  if  there  is  to  be  a  s'officient 
spread  to  reward  the  producers  properly  for  producing  fine  raw 
material.     Some  of  our  readers  have  asked  how  it  is  possible  that 
this  lack  of  discrimination  can  exist  Yfhen  the  butter  dealer  has 
a  very  definite  idea  of  what  he  v/ants,  and  what  constitutes  the 
different  grades  of  butter.     We  know  full  well  that  the  dealer  does 
possess  such  knowledge,  and  we  are  ay/are  of  the  fact  that  his  atti- 
tude is  m.ercly  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  b^ayer  to  whom  he  sells. 
But  wha.t  of  that  buyer?     Is  his  dem-and  a  reflection  of  the  consumer's 
attitude?     Is  it  not  possible  that  the  buyer,  by  dint  of  specialized 
purchasing,  becomes  familiar  with  the  various  grades  of  butter, 
and  acquires  very  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes,  without  accurately 
reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  consumer  who  buys  in  his  store?  In 
other  words,  that  bu^^er  may  know  the  difference  betv/een  contiguous 
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grades  of  "butter,  "but  does  the  housewife  to  Wxiom  he  sells?  Of 
course,  that  housewife  can  recognize  the  difference  between  a  92 
and  an  83,  but  yjq  question  whether  many  of  them  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  92  and  a  93.     The  usual  spread  between  grades, 
it  seems  to  us,   is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  building  up  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  than  it  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  con- 
sumer's valuation.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hold  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  need  that  something  be  done  to  create  an  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  inherent  values  of  the  grades  themselves,   instead  of 
depending  entirely  upon  the  creation  of  brand  demands,  or  more  or 
less  arbitrary  methods  of  determining  values  to  create  the  spreads 
which  will  bring  the  rewards  which  fine  butter  really  deserves." 

An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  February  16  says: 
"A  popular  basis  of  classification  in  schools  to-day  is  the  in- 
telligence tests  to  which  the  school-going  youth  of  our  country  are 
submitted.     In  most  instances  they  are  given  a  type  of  instruction 
based  on  the  results  of  such  tests.     Simiilarly  an  intelligence 
test  was  applied  to  the  4~H  club  boys  and  girls  who  attended  the 
seventh  National  4-H  ClvJo  Congress  at  Chicago.    By  comrparison,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  average  score  of  the  five  hundred 
tested  vYas  105  or  'superior.'    About  eight  per  cent  of  the  general 
population. 'v/ould  score  that  high,  psychologists  claim.     Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  group  scored  135  or  'very  superior,  '  three  per  cent 
ranged  160  or  above  and  were  termed  'very  brilliant.'     The  three 
highest  scores  were  182,  186,  and  187,  the  latter  score  being  won 
by  a  Michigan  girl,  Doris  Buell,  of  Elmira.     Only  two  per  cent  fell 
below  the  average...." 

Ford  Ex-  A  Detroit  dispatch  to  the  prers  of  February  22  reports: 

perimcntal     "Henry  Ford  has  (luit  experimental  farming  and  on  February  21  more 
Farm  than  ^200  farmers  from  Michigan,   Illinois,  and  nearby  States  bid 

for  his  implements,  which  were  sold  at  auction,  none  of  them  being 
hand-operated.    The  expansion  of  the  industrial  villages  near  the 
Ford  plants  has  encroached  upon  the  3,000  acre  tract.    For  nearly 
a  score  of  years,  the  big  farm  has  been  the  scene  of  the  Ford  ex- 
perimental work  in  seeking  better  implements  and  methods  of  crop 
rotation.    The  continued  grov/th  of  the  industria.l  sections  of 
Dearborn,  Eiver  Ro'oge  and  other  comraanities  caused  Mr,  Ford  to  de- 
cide to  give  up  the  big-scale  agricultural  work.    The  farm  will  be 
cut  up  and  sold  for  development  work  and  Mr.  Ford  will  retain  only 
200  acres,  which  will  be  operated  to  produce  feed  for  the  100 
head  of  thoroughbred  cattle  owned  by  him," 

A  record  of  7,779  pounds  of  milk  and  458  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  305  da;^^s  of  official  testing  won  for  Ov/lrest's  Select, 
661095,  one  of  the  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  maintained  at  the 
Ne¥/  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  G-eneva  the  sil- 
ver miedal  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  according  to  a  re- 
cent announcement  by  club  officials.    She  averaged  5,9  per  cent 
fat  during  the  test,  and  made  her  record  on  two  milking  a  day, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  2  years  and  8  months.   (iJ.Y. Times,  Feb.  21,) 


Club  Boys' 
and  G-irls' 
Intelli- 
gence 


Silver 
Medal  Cow 
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Stock  An  editorial  in  The  I^Iagazine  of  Wall  Street  for  February  23 

Market  says:  "The  Federal  Reserve  may  be  credited  with  iiaving  drawn  first 

blood  in  its  renewal  of  the  attack  upon  the  speculative  stock  market, 
by  working  upon  the  public  psychology.    But  while  the  list  proved 
susceptible  to  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  banking  authorities, 
the  retreat  of  the  bull  forces  has  been  conducted  in  very  orderly 
fashion*    Lic[uidation  has  produced  few  wide  open  breaks.     It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  more  volatile  speculative  stocks  should  con- 
tinue to  be  scrupulously  avoided,   since  the  brunt  of  further  read- 
justment must  fall  upon  this  group.    The  support  being  accorded 
stocks  well  protected  by  earnings  and  improving  business  prospects, 
on  the  other  ha.nd,  is  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation. 
Though  the  market  has  not  yet  shown  definite  indications  of  approach- 
ing a  level  of  stability,  from  which  a  recovery  may  be  expected  to 
develop,  holders  of  intrinsically  sound  stocks  need  entertain  no 
serious  qualms  respecting  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Federal 
Reserve^  s  attempt  to  control  an  obviously  diffic^olt  money  market," 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  February  16  says: 

"Our  European  correspondents  have  kept  the  readers  of  Facts  About 
Sugar  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  Economic  Council  of  the 
League  of  Rations  in  connection  with  sugar  since  the  subject  was 
first  taken  up.     To  the  prelimiinary  steps  reported  at  various 
times  during  the  past  several  months  h^s  been  added  recently  the 
information  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  held  in  Geneva  last 
month  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  coimission  which  v/ill  conduct 
an  extensive  inquiry  into  conditions  surrounding  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  sugar  in  different  parts  of  the 
world... It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  the  League,  or  any 
other  politico-economic  body,  can  find  a  practical  remedy  for  the 
existing  situation  in  sugar.    That  the  situation  will  correct  it- 
self in  the  course  of  time  under  the  influence  of  well  established 
economic  lav/s  is  certain  and  we  believe  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  direction,  more  rapidly  perhaps  than  appears  on  the 
surface.    The  most  that  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  any  organ- 
ization is  to  speed  the  process  of  readjustr.ent , .  .One  powerful 
factor  that  impedes  the  normal  growth  of  the  demand  for  sugar  is 
the  imposition  of  heavy  cons'Ui'npt ion  taxes.     These  are  especially 
prevalent  and  onerous  in  European  countries.     If  the  Leag^ae  of 
Nations  can  bring  about  a  European  conclave  devoted  to  the  re- 
duction of  excessive  taxation  it  will  do  something  tangible  to 
end  the  complaints  now  voiced  by  producers  in  that  important 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  a  degree  will  ease  the  existing 
tension  in  other  branches  of  the  industry." 

Swedish  A  Stockholm  dispatch  February  19  reports  that  a  consign- 

Heindeer      ment  of  300  live  Swedish  reindeer,  the  largest  number  ever  ex- 
^0  Can4~      ported  at  one  time,  has  been  shipped  to  Canada  through  a  Norwegian 
port. 


da 


'^ool 


An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  16  says: 


Pools  n^i         arnmal  m.eeting  last  week  the  West  Virginia  Sheep  and  Wool 

G-rowers*  Association  decided  to  discontinue  the  State  v/ool  pool 
an:_  to  adopt  the  county  unit  in  handling  this  year's  clip.  This 
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action  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy 
advocated  "by  the  larger  organizations  and  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  wool  growers.     These  organizations  protest  that  simll  units, 
are  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  cooperative  marketing  and  call  for 
more  concentration  instead  of  so  much  ' scatterat ion'   in  such  market- 
ing.   The  fact  tha.t  western  growers  favor  larger  pools  or  unity  of 
action  by  existing  pools,  while  eastern  grov/ers  prefer  county  or 
sm.all  pools,   is  due  to  difference  in  conditions.    The  western  grow- 
ers cla-iin  that  the  small  pool  out  there  is  too  often  a  miarket- 
breaker,  wielding  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  its  business.     In  the  East  this  is  not  the  case;  and  the  sm.all 
pool  has  conspicuous  advantages  in  the  education  of  grov/ers  by 
demonstrations  in  grading  and  handling  wool.     Permsylvania  has  more 
small  pools  than  an;^'-  other  State,  probably  half  as  many  as  all 
other  States,  and  they  have  proved  very  helpful  to  growers  in  both 
educational  and  commercial  v.-ays.    West  Virginia's  experience  will 
be  viewed  with  much  interest." 


Section  3 
mPvKET  quCTATIOlTS 

Farm 

Products  Feb*  23 — Livestock  qiaota-tions  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight 

hogs   (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10 . 50-$10.85 ;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  m.edium  to  choice  $9 .40-$10.90 ;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8-$10. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.20- $1.50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  slightly  stronger  at  80^- $1  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  few  65^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
closed  at  $40-$45  per  ton  in  New  York  City;  few  $35-$39  f.o.b. 
Rochester,     Wisconsin  sacked  stock  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago.    Florida  Pointed  type  $1-$1.50  per  1-g-  bushel  hamper  in 
city  markets.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $5.50-$6  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5-$5.50;  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
$5-$5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $6- 
$6.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
closed  at  $5.25-$5.75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.  Colorado 
yellows  .^^5o50-$5.75  in  Chicago. 

I^iolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream^ery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  49 ;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48f^.     ^olesale  prices  of 
No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Flats,  24^;  Single 
Daisies,  24^;  Young  Americas,  24-2:^'  to  25^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 

No  grain  prices  q.uoted. 
No  cotton  prices  Quoted. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  ®f  Informaiion,  United  S^^ites  Department  of  A^euitiare,  for  the  purpose  oi 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aftecting  agdcaltare,  particularly  in  iU 
ccoisomic  aspects,  Ap^Toval  or  disapproval  of  views  aod  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed-  The  intent 
is  to  refiect  the  news  ai  Importance, 
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FLOOD  RSLISF  President  Coolid^^:e  yesterday  si^^ned  a  joint  resolution 

LEGISLATION       authorizing  an  appropr ir.tion  of  $6,000,000  for  loans  to  farmers 

in  the  Southeastern  States  who  ha.ve  suffered  recently  from  storms 
and  floods,  accordini-j  to  the  press  to-day.     The  measure  designates 
the  agriculturists  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alahama.  as  the  "beneficiaries  under  the  proposed  fund.  Loans 
to  cotton  planters  are  limited  to  $8  per  acre  and  to  planters  of  other  crops  are 
limited  to  $3  per  acre.     No  one  person  will  be  loermitted  to  receive  more  than 
$2,000. 


iPEBSEAL  SALARY  Senator  Brool±iart  yesterday  introduced  an  amendm.ent  to 

LEGISLATION        the  deficiency  hill  to  correct  inequalities  in  the  Welch  Salarj^ 
Act  for  Federal  employees,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


HICARA.UGAN  The  press  to-day  reports:   "The  Edge  resolution,  to  pro^.-, 

MAL  LEG-IS-      vide  for  a  survey  for  the  proposod  interoceanic  canal  through 
lATION  Nicaragua  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday  v/ith  a  record  vote. 

The  resolution  now  goes  to  the  House.     The  resolution  provides 
for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  and  authorization  for  such  ad- 
ditional appropriations  as  necessary.    Besides  the  survey  of  the  Nicaraguan 
canal  route,  the  resolution  calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of 
enlargements  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  'any  other  practicable  route  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.'..." 


TARIFF  SUG-  Expansion  of  flexibility  to  the  point  of  giving  alm.ost 

GESTIONS  complete  control  of  tariff  rate-making  to  cin  enlarged  non- 

partisan tariff  commission  and  the  Presideni  vras  proposed 
yesterday  to  the  House  ways  axid  means  cxrnnittee  by  John  E. 
Edgerton,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.    Ke  stated 
that  35,000  m^anufactur ing  corporations  and  forty-two  business  associations, 
in  addition  to  his  ov/n,  had  approved  the  substance  or  the  actual  terms  of  his 
recommendations. 


PHILIPPINE  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Strenuous  opposition  to  a 

TARIFFS  disturbance  of  the  existing  reciprocal  free  trade  relations 

betv/een  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  was  voiced 
yesterday  before  the  House  ways  and  micans  committee  at  the 
opening  of  hearings  on  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  tariff  act... No 
witness  before  the  committee  questioned  the  legal  right  to  levy  duties  upon 
or  restrict  importation  of  certain  Philippine  products.     Opposition,  however, 
was  voiced  against  farm  group  proposals  for  tariffs  on  the  islands'  copra 
^-^d  coconut  oil  and  against  the  Timberlake  resolution  to  restrict  Philippine 
s^a-r  shipments  to  this  country  as  an  aid  to  western  sugar  beet  growers. 
Copra  is  admitted  free  from  all  countries,  while  coconut  oil  is  dutiable  but 
^^•ee  from  the  islands. ..." 
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Section  2 

Farming  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  February  16  says: 

Land  "Ivlar^inal  land  i?,  sure  to  be  discussed  seriously  in  the  neai-  future. 

There  is  an  enormous  area  of  it  under  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Some  of  it  is  Just  naturally  poor.     Som.e  of  it  is  worn  out  loy  long 
cultivation  of  a  type  ^-vhich  reduced  the  soil  fertility.     Some  of  it 
is  inadequately  v/atered.     The  latter  classification  includes  a  con- 
siderable area  of  wheat  land.    As  long  a.s  this  m.argina,l  land  is 
cultivated,   it  lov/ers  our  average  production,  upon  which  statisticians 
base  the  crop  costs,  and  so  presents  an  untruthful  picture  of  farm 
conditions.     No  farm^  relief  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  owners  of 
these  farm.s.     The  little  they  produce  is  not  needed  to  feed  the 
world.     Such  land  should  be  converted  into  forests,  where  there  is 
sufficient  rainfall,  and  left  to  revert  to  prairie  or  pasturage 
where  the  m.oisture  is  limited.     There  are  also  many  farms,  inherent- 
ly worth  cultivation,  which  are  worked  v/itnout  adeCLuate  labor.  In 
every  neighborhood  these  farms  are  found.     Plantings  are  late, 
fields  are  overrun  with  weeds,  corn  is  unhusked  when  snow  comes. 
This  type  of  farmiing  is  the  outgrowth  of  form^er  conditions,  when 
land  was  abundant  and  labor  cheap.     The  farmer  hired  extra  help 
for  harvest,  and  for  the  other  busy  seasons.     His  regular  force 
was  adequate  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     Now,  no  extra  help  is  avail- 
able— 3.t  least  none  at  prices  that  the  farmier  can  afford  to  pay. 
But  he  tries  to  plant  and  work  the  sam.e  acreage  as  before.  This 
practice  is  an  important  cause  of  the  farmers'  firiancial  troubles. 
The  overhead  of  taxes,  interest,  and  other  fixed  charges  rem-ains 
undiminished,  ?/hile  the  incom.e  from  the  money  crops  grows  less  as 
the  soil  fertility  decreases...." 


Foot-and-  The  Lancet  (London)  for  February  9  contains  an  article  on 

Mouth  types  of  foot-and-mouth  virus  which  says  in  part:   "The  prim^ary 

Virus  difficulty  is  to  ascertain,   if  the  establ ishnient  of  a  true  immanity 

is  at  all  possible,  since  clinical  facts  and  experimental  investi- 
gations give  very  contradictory  results.    A  factor  in  this  confu- 
sion, perhaps  the  chief  faptor,  has  lately  been  disclosed  in  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  different  races  or  strains  of  foot- 
and-mouth  virus  which  are  immunologically  distinct,  though  in 
other  wa3-s  indisting:uishable,  and  which  do  not  confer  any  reciprocal 
immunity;  in  fact,  the  absence  of  such  cross-immunity  is  the  only 
criterion  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  The 
types  of  virus  at  present  known  are  classified  by  Vallee  and  Carre 
as  the  0  variety,  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the  Oise,  and  the 
A  variety,  of  G-ermnn  origin.     The  existence  of  these  separate  and 
immunologically  independent  strains  explains  mar^^  of  the  anomalous 
results  previously  obtained,  including  the  occurrence  of  second 
attacks  at  short  intervals  after  recovery  from  a  first  attack,  and 
has  enabled  the  duration  of  the  immune  period  against  a  single 
strain  of  the  virus  to  be  effectively  determined.     Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  in  other  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States. . . " 


J'ruit  Grow-  The  press  of  February  24  states  that  at  the  last  m.eeting  of 

V         the  Academy  of  Science  of  the  French  Institute  the  president  read  a 
Electric-    paper  expou-nding  the  experiments  in  fruit  growing  without  sunlight 
as  conducted  by  MM.  Truffaut  and  Thurnyssen,  two  scientific 
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horticulturists.     Tl'ie  report  sa^'s:   "In  the  course  of  his  readirxg 
he  presented  his  fellow  savants,  on  oehalf  of  the  horticulturists, 
a,  basket  containing  a  nurnber  of  strav/herry  plants  tearing  ripe  and 
fragrant  fruit.     The  plants,  he  had  "been  assured,  had  never  seen 
natural  light  until  that  moment.     They  had  "been  grown  in  a  cellar 
under  light  of  two  electric  lamps  which  were  kept  continuously 
revolving  at  a  height  of  4^  feet  ahove  them.     The  lamps  em.ployed 
were  1,200  watts  and  had  Tungsten  filam^-onts.    Under  these  condi- 
tions the  plants  which     if  exposed  to  natural  light  would  have 
t aken  e igh ty  day s  in  v;h i ch  to  grow,  h  1  o s s o in  a nd  "bear  f  ru i t ,  h-a d 
budded  after  fifteen  days  and  borne  fruit  after  twenty-five  more." 

H-aran  Rela-  The  I\'ew  Republic  for  Pebr^j^ry    2?  says:   "Yale  University's 

tions  In-    announcement  of  the  establ ishmiont  of  an  Institute  of  Human  Hela- 
stitute        tions  evokes  reflections  on  at  least  three  levels.     There  is, 

first  of  all,  the  implication  of  a  changed  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  modern  social  problem.     Secondly,  there  is  im.pl ied 
a  certain  m^aturity  of  those  sciences  and  disciplines  which  deal 
7/ith  h-uma.n  and  social  situations.    And,   in  the  third  place,  there 
is  involved  a.  clear  conception  of  the  necessity  of  viewing  these 
various  sciences  and ''disciplines ,  not  m.crely  as  specializations 
but  a.lso  as  essentially  interrelated  studies. .  .The  universities, 
in  America  at  les.st,  are  not  now  expected  to  be  centers  of  social 
and  economic  agitation.     This  does  not  m.can  that  learning  has  re- 
nounced its  concern  for  hum^an  welfare,  but  it  does  indicate  that 
a  distinct  shift  in  empliasis  has  a.rrived.     YeX<^  University's  an- 
nouncement of  the  availability  of  a  fund  a.ggregating  seven  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  on  an  institute  for 
human  rcla.tions  ma.rks  this  trend  and  is  therefore  extrem^ely  sig- 
nificant.    The  sociad  problem,  for  m.cdern  times  is  no  longer  con- 
ceived in  social  terins.     More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  en- 
doi/vmicnt  for  the  new  institute  is  to  bo  devoted  to  studies  in 
psychiatry  a.nd  the  care  of  patients,  obviously  patients  needing 
mental  or  emotional  adjustment.    Anoilier  large  portion  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  devoted  to  research  in  the  social  sciences  and  psychology. 
..." 

The  Irish  Statesm^an  for  JebrJiary  2  says:   "The  question  of 
de-ratirig  agricultural  land  in  the  Free  State  was  raised  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Cork  Farm.ers'  Union,    But  it  was  recognized  that 
the  position  in  Ireland  is  very  different  from  the  position  in 
G-reat  Britain.     There  agriculture,  though  imxportant,  is  a  side- 
show coirpared  with  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  industry  can 
be  called  on  to  contribute  and  help  to  ease  the  burden  of  the 
farm^ers.    Here  the  economic  position  is  reversed.     Our  G-overnm-ent , 
by  its  protection  policy,   is  actually  though  indirectly  throwirig 
upon  the  farm.ers  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  subsidizing  Free 
State  industries,  the  making  of  boots,  clothing,  etc.     We  believe 
the  farmers  will  bear  no  m.ore  burdens  of  this  kind.     We  think, 
indeed,  that  the  whole  country  is  in  such  a  temper  that  any  increase 
of  taxacion  would  be  regarded  as  the  last  straw  which  would  justi- 
fy the  throwing  off  of  the  political  rider  before  the  'oack  of  the 
anim.al  v;as  broken.     It  feels  like  tha.t,   though  we  believe  the 
Free  State  frying  pan  at  its  worst  would  not  be  so  intolerable 
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as  the  fire  Fianna  Fail  would  start  with  its  economic  policy  of 
high  protection,  licensing  of  imports,  and  its  notions  ahout  dis- 
connecting Irish  currency  from  sterling, 

Kansas  Wild  A  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  dispatch  February  24  says:   "Wild  horses 

Horses         in  western  Ka,nsas  have  hecome  so  much  of  a  nuisance  the  legislature 
has  heen  asked  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  whea.t  farm.crs.     Martin  F. 
Trued  of  C-rceloy  County  has  a  oill  which  will  give  the  farmers  who 
tahe  up  str?y  horses  the  right  to  claimi  possession  of  the  animals 
at  the  end  of  t?70  m.onths.    According  to  Trued,  G-recley  County  farm.- 
ers  '.18.Y0  corralled  wild  horr-es  for  more  than  a  year  to  protect  their 
wheat.    The  animals  are  stre-ys  from  ea?.tcrn  Colorado," 


South  A  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports 

American      that  the  Brazilian  Lepartm.ent  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  reports  that 
RablDer         ruober  exporters  in  the  States  of  Para,  Am.azonas  and  Acre  plan 
Congress      collective  extion  with  other  State  and  Federal  goverrxm.ent s  and 
favor  calling  a  South  Amierican  rubber  congress,  with  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  represented,   to  resolve  economic 
and  financial  probler:s  affecting  production,   including  increasing 
industrialization  of  factories  in  the  cities  of  Para  and  ivlanaos. 


World  World  req;airements  of  rubber  during  1929  are  estim.ated  at 

Rubber         737,000  tons  comparea  with  estim^ated  recuir em.ent s  of  638,000  tons 
Heeds  in  1928.     Of  the  estimated  total  for  1929  the  United  States  is 

expected  to  take  465,000  tons  or  63.9^  of  the  total,  the  United 
Kingdom  52,000  tons  or  7,1^,  France  and  Germ-any  each  44,000  tons, 
or  67a,  Car.a.da  35,000  tons  or  4.9^,  Japan  29,000  tons  or  4^,  Italy 
13,000  tons — 1.8yi^,  and  Belgium  10,000  tons  or  1.4^.     The  balance 
of  35,000  tons  will  be  taken  by  other  countries.    According  to 
advices  Just  transmiitted  to  Bankers  Trust  Comoar^'-  of  New  York  by 
its  British  information  service  the  shipm.ents  of  rubber  during 
1928  totaled  646,805  tons,  of  v/hich  the  United  States  retained 
approximately  407,852  tons.     During  the  year  r^^ibber  shipments  from 
British  plantations  totaled  258,916  tons,  from  Malaya  and  imports 
from  the  Butch  Islands  149,777  tons,  from  Java  and  Madura  54,051 
tons,  S-omatra  61,505  tons,  Ceylon  57,570  tons  and  other  plantations 
about  24,015  tons.     Of  the  balance,  24,556  tons  w^rc  Brazilian 
rubber  and  4,950  tons  wild  rubber.     The  production  of  all  rubber 
in  1928  was  6.8<  above  that  in  1927.    At  the  end  of  Becember  1928 
the  United  Kin^'dom  had  a  stock  of  rubber  totaling  22,691  tons  as 
compared  with  65,663  tons  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1927.    During  the 
year  rubber  totaling  47,818  tons  Y7as  consuiTied,  comparing  with 
44,659  tons  consumied  in  1927.     The  stoc^-:  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1928  amiOiinted  to  66,166  tons  com-paring  with 
101,635  tons  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1927;  consumption  during  1928 
amounted  to  434,181  tons  against  372,528  tons  in  1927. 
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Prod:jLcts  Feb.  25— Grain  >.rices:     :":.2  ref.  -<7inter  wheat  $1.42  tc  il.46 

llansaB  City  $1.32  to  31.33;  ::c.2  lia-ri  vrinter  (12|^  protein)  Ila-sas 
Cit7  $1.19-^  to  $1.24;  i:o.2  s.Brrl  Trinter  (not  cn  pro'ein  casis) 
Kansas  City  $1.1^  zo  $1.19;  !Io.3  mixed  corn  :.:in:.eapolis  55t  zo  2%;f 
Kansas  City  84  to  55^;  Iv"o.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  53f^  zo  54p ; 
Minnea.polis  89^^  to  90->(p;  I^Iansas  City  65  to  ::c.3  vrhiie  oa-.s 

Chicago  43f^  to  49^^;  lanneapolis  46  ^/S^  to  4£  o/8p:  Iiansas  City 
50  to  52^'.  ' 

LiTestcch  prices;     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and.  veal^rs; 
steers  (llOC-15::  Its.)  goci  and  choice  S12.55  tc  314.-50;  cors, 
good  and  choice  S3. 50  to  $10.25;  heifers   (550  Ids.  dc-n}  gcci  and 
choice  $11.25  to  $13.50;  vcalcrs  ptcd  s.ni  choice  S15  tc  pl~;  feeder 
and  stocher  cattle  steers,  gcci  s.ni  cn:icG  SIC. 75  to  pll.5C;  heavy 
v:eigr-t  Itcps   (250-350  Tos.)  vc iiv:;.,  £00i.  and  choice  $10.50  to  $10. £5 
lignt  li;^hts   (130-160  Ics.)  -edi-jL-  to  choice  $5.40  to  $10.80;  : 
sla-jLp.  tcr  pigs  (90-130  iDc.)  rp.edrjn:,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9.85 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  cvclvdi:.  frcr.  accve  qiuotations 
slatLghter  sheep  and  Ic^recs;  lands,  ecti  r.nd  chcicc   (54  l"bs.  doTm) 
$16.15  to  ^1'?'.50;  feeding  lands   (ren;,  e  stcch),  -edrin  to  choice 
$12.75  to  $15. 

I'arch  future  contracts  on  the  "ev  Ycrh  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 32  points  to  20,29^,  cn  the  ITc^-  Orleans  Cotton  Z7:c'is.r.^o  24 
points  to  19.51^,  ani  cn  the  Chicrgo  3cer_:.  ef  Trade,  23  pcint=  ec 
19.55^.     The  avorae:  geicc  of  I.iiiiline  ;gtt  cotton  in  10  icEignated 
ziarhcts  advanced  25  points  to  19.19^  per  1  c .     On  the  sane  dc^  last 
season  the  price  stood  r,t  13.36c^. 

I-^aine  sached  Oreen  hcuntain  potatoes  ran_ed  S1.20-S1»40  per 
100  pounds  in  e£- stern  oities;   '^cr  i.e.':.  rrespae  Isle.  Eastern 
Hound  ??ltites  $1.15-31.35;   cir  i.o.c.  :3:ohester.     Wisconsin  sached 
Hound  TTnites  55r-Sl  carlct  sales  in  Chicago,     he-'  York  Ehode  Zs^^s^rA 
G-reeninp  apples  S5.55-S5  rer  "carrel  in  I'ev  horh  City;  Mcintosh 
$5.5:^Sr;  Palivrins  3-.'^5-Sc;  hin^s  35;  Bali-ins  leTT  $5.25~$5.50 
f  .0.0.  5lcchester.     l.Iichigan  Hhode  Island  Creenings  and  raldvins 
$6-$6.50  per  carrel  in  Chicago.     Cnicns  aocut  steaog-.     Ilf-  dorh 
and  midi^estorn  sached  yelloT:  varieties  closei  at  35-35.  cC  rer  100 
pounds  in  ccnsrreing  centers,  hev;  horh  lanish  tvpe  ca:':age  olssed  at 
$40-$50  hulh  per  ton  in  a  fe-  cities.     31  orida  ?o int  ei  type  51- 
$1.50  per  If  cushel  hairier  in  city  narhets.     Texas  donostic  Round 
typo  $50  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  $15-315  f  .o.:.  Lcvrer  Hio  Crande 
Vall^^  points. 

Wholes- le  trices  cf  fresh  creanery  dutter  at  Hetr  York  vrere: 
92  score,  49fp;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  45-z-^. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  Ivo.l  fresh  hnerican  cr.eese  at  "etr  York 
trere:  Plats,  24^;  Single  daisies,  24p ;  Young  Anericas,  24^  tc  25^. 
(Prepared  cy  3u.  of  Agr.  Icon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Offic©  *f  Informatiou,  United  States  Departmect  of  Agricalture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^calture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects,  Apf  Tovai  or  disapproval  of  views  «.ad  opinions  qiioted  is  expressly  disclaimed-  The  intent 
is  to  reOect  the  news  of  importasce. 
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FARM  RELIEF  The  Senate  agricultural  committee  was  authorized 

BILL  yesterday  to  "begin  hearings  on  the  farm  relief  "bill,  according 

to  the  press  to-day. 


IHE  RETIRMEHT  Tlie  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Dal e-Lehl bach  bill 

BILL  to  liberalize  the  civil  service  retirement  law  passed  the 

House  yesterday  by  the  imxprcssivc  vote  of  219  to  0.     It  now 
go.es  back  to  the  Senate  so  that  body  can  concur  in  a  minor 
amendment,  after  v/hich  it  will  go  to  the  President.     The  bill  increases  the 
average  annuity  to  about  $800  a  year,  permits  optional  retirement  after  30 
years'  service,  and  permits  emxployees  to  retire  two  years  earlier  than  they 
do  noY7. 


CANADIAN  The  press  to-day  reports:   "A  demand  that  steps  be 

WHEAT  AT  taken  to  curb  the  m.illing  of  Canadian  wheat  in  bond  for  export 

TARIFF  as  flour  to  Cuba,  under  the  reciprocity  tariff  arrangement 

HEARING-  between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  was  the  subject  of 

controversy  between  spokesmen  for  opposing  groups  of  domestic 
millers  at  the  House  ways  and  means  committee  hearing  on  the 
tariff  yesterday.    The  discussion  revolved  around  the  large  increase,  since 
a  duty  was  put  on  wheat,  that  has  occurred  in  output  of  mills  at  Buffalo,N.Y. 
Representatives  of  southwestern  millers  and  wheat  farmers  alleged  that  this 
was  due  to  an  advantage  given  by  the  20  per  cent  duty  preferential  allowed 
l3y  Cuba  on  flour  milled  in  the  United  States  from  duty-free,  bonded  Canadian 
wheat . . . .  " 


PRESS  RADIO  The  National  Radio  Press  Association,  Inc.,  applied 

^BIS  yesterday  for  the  twenty  channels  set  aside  by  the  Radio  Com.- 

mission  for  the  use  of  the  press.    The  association  said  it 
wanted  to  organize  a  press  service  for  use  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing stations.    The  application  was  accompanied  by  a  request  for  construction 
permits  for  stations  at  or  near  Hew  York,  Washington,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus  {Qihio)  ,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St. Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Prancisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Phila- 
delphia, Dallas  and  Minneapolis.   (A.P. ,  Peb.  27.) 


^'ffiRICAN  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "The  Treasury  ex- 

''^^^  pects  the  March  15  income  tax  returns  to  show  that  at  least 

14,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are  worth  a  million 
dollars  or  more.    The  figure  was  arrived  at  from  a  study  by 
Joseph  S.  McCoy,  chief  actuary... In  1927  the  number  of  persons  who  had  net 
incomes  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  totaled  283,  and  this  number  also  was 
expected  to  be  increased  this  year*.." 
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Chemical  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  ITew  York  FehiTiary  25 

Research      reports  that  the  American  Chemical  Society  Febrmry  24  announced 
Awards         awards  totaling  $200,000  for  research  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
as  provided  for  in  the  $1,000,000  beajaest  of  Mrs.  Herman  Frasch, 
widow  of  John  D.  Hockef eller ' s  chief  chemist.     The  beneficiaries 
of  the  awards,  which  provide  for  five  years  of  research,  are  the 
Royce  Tliom.pson  Institute,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  ,  .$20,000  annually;  the 
University  of  Misso'ciri,  $12,000  annually,  and  the  University  of 
Wic^consin,  $8,000  annually.     Tlie  report  says:   "Herman  Frasch, 
whose  work  the  fund  commiemorat es ,  camx  to  the  United  States  from 
G-orimrj;^^  in  1868  a  poor  boy,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  m:r.de  me.ny  inventions  and  died  in  1916,  leaving  an  estate 
valued  at  $5,500,000." 

The  fact  that  tax  was  paid  on  10,160,262,685  cigarettes 
in  Ja,nuary  was  revealed  in  statistics  covering  revenue  receipts 
for  that  m-onth  which  y/ere  m^ade  public  February  24  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.     This  was  an  increase  of  about  2,000,000,000 
over  the  same  m.onth  last  year.     Cigarette  production  in  this 
country  in  1928  passed  the  100,000,000,000  m^rk  for  the  first 
time  and  the  indications  are  that  another  record  will  be  estab- 
lished this  year.     The  great  increase  in  output  is  attributed  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  cigarette  since  the  World.  War,  in- 
creased cons'CLmpt ion  at  hom.e  and  the  larger  demand  for  Am.erican 
cigarettes  abroad. 

Cottonseed  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  February  24  from.  Anniston, 

Sugar  Ala.,  says:   "Szperim.ents  seeking  to  put  cotton  raising  into  the 

candy,  carbonated  drink  and  dye  business  will  be  imd.e  by  the  G-ov- 
ernmient  chemical  plant  no77  under  construction  at  Anniston.  The 
substances  useful  for  these  three  comiiiiercial  fields  exist  in 
cottonseed  hulls,  and  the  problem  of  the  laboratory  is  to  deter- 
mine v/hether  they  m^y  be  extracted  at  commercial  profit.  The 
possibilities  arc  promising,  says  Dr.  W.  A.  Smley  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new  plant.  Especially 
hopcf'ol  is  the  work  to  be  done  on  producing  xylose,  a  rare  sugar 
that  now  costs  $101.26  a  pound  to  make.     Chcmiical  analysis 
credits  cottonseed  hulls  with  containing  42  per  cent  xylose.  ' 
'This  substance,'  Doctor  Emley  says,  'has  a  s'wcct  taste,  but  is 
not  digestible,   is  perfectly  inert  and  goes  through  the  animal 
system  without  change.    A  market  for  mav^'  tons  of  it  would  be 
found  in  m^.nuf acturing  candy  which  would  be  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  low  in  calories.    Ivlan^of acturers  of  dietetic  foods  use  the 
sugar  to  m^ke  them,  palatable  without  interfering  with  medical 
properties.^  " 

A  New  Haven  dispatch  February  25  states  that  the  weekly 
index  number  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  and  based  on  the  week's  fifty  m.ost  active  indus- 
trial stocks,  reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100,  is 
728.7.    This  compares  with  737.5  the  week  before,  758.4  two  weeks 
before,  751.4  three  weeks  before  and  733.8  four  weeks  before. 
The  average  of  two  weeks  ago  was  the  highest  for  the  year  to  date; 
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the  lowest  Tzas  593.0,  in  the  first  week  of  January".     The  average 
of  Dec.  28,     559,  was  the  highes"  for  1928;  the  lo-^est  -.vas  253.9, 
for  the  vreeh  ended  Je'z,  24.    A  second  cor^pilat ion,  nade  of  an 
"investor's  index"  cf  z'r.e  215  rr.cst  inxcr'ant  s^ochs  on  the  :r^.r>et, 
sho-.Ts  an  average  of  178.1  for  the  past  vreek,  ISl.l  for  a  -.veeh  ago, 
135.5  t7.-o  -,76 ens  age,  155.5  three  vreehs  £.go  and  182.9  fc-j.r  t/eths 
ago.     -Iho  average  of  tvro  7:9 :7ns  ago  ^as  the  highest  for  the  .gear 
to  da,tc;  this  trcck's  average  Tras  the  lG7,'est.     Ihc  average  cf 
Nov.  20,     175.5,  Tras  the  highest  for  1923. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  recr";.arg  25  reports:  "President 
von  Hindencurg  Jecrj^rg  25  conferred  7,-ith  the  representatives 
of  fam  -'orhers'  "Jitions  and  several  r.er.'hers  of  the  P.eichstag  ■7ho 
represent  agr iculfjirsd  districts.     Ihog  explained  to  hi-  the 
parlons  ttate  of  Sertnan  agr icnlt-jire  ani  asked  Gc^'ernrient  aid 
for  it.     The  President  prcnised  to  give  the  pro'clen  close  at- 
tention.    Iho  severe  7rinter,   it  Tras  stated,   is  found  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  npon  Zuropean  fcn^ning  cecause  the  -j-nnsual  depth 
to  7d:ich  the  ground  has  leen  frozen  7"ill  delag  spring  Trork.  The 
freezing  of  the  rivers  has  also  r.ai  an  effect,  as  it  has  coi>- 
pellei  the  sue  sti  tut  ion  of  railvag  for  Trater  haulage.  Ihis 
nakes  zs.ize  costlg  as  fodder  for  aninals  and  nany  farn-ers  have 
found  it  nore  advantageous  to  feed  dread  grains,  such  as  rye  and 
tarlev." 

Eeforeata-  '.'arraf  acturers  P.ecord  for  ?ecr:-£.rv  14  says:   "Of  no  re  than 

tion  in        ordinary  interest  is  the  annuel  necting  cf  the  American  Porcstry 
the  South    Assoc!::  tion,   to  7e  held  at  Jacksonville,  Pehruary  27  and  28. 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  Plcrida  to  entertain  another  great 
natioita.l  convention,   the  South  Itas  cecon.e  recognized  as  the  con- 
vention section  of  the  country  to  such  a  degree  that  these  meet- 
ings are  nov;  regarded  as  custona^ry.    Vndoudt edly ,  reforestation 
and  the  possidle  profits  in  forestry  as  a  crop  for  the  famer 
Trill  ':e  tv'O  pron.inent  features  for  discussion,  ani  in  loth  of 
these  the  South  is  deeply  interestei.     The  southern  pine  "belt, 
stretching  in  an  alziost  un'croken  line  fron  Virginia  to  lezas, 
is  thought  to  possess  the  greatest  potential  source  of  coniferous 
77001  in  the  vorld.    As  of  1925,  one  South  had  approninat ely 
220,000,000,000  feet  of  southern  pine  standing  tinier  of  conmer- 
cial  size  and  the  estirr^ated  ann-j^.l  gro',7th  7ras  approxinat ely 
7,000,000,000  hoard  feet.    Forest  products  are  one  of  the  great- 
est and  ziost  profitable  'crops'   in  the  South.     This  treasure  of 
the  South  L'nj.st  not  le  lost  or  'iTasted — for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
country,  as  77ell  as  for  the  T'clfare  of  the  South.    Through  such 
organizations  as  the  Pine  Institute  of  America,  ',7ith  headquarters 
at  3-ull  Point,  Pla.  ,  and  the  G-reat  Southern  Lunlcer  Coupany  at 
Bogalusa,  la.,  reforestation  has  oeen  given  a  start,   oy  coth 
inspiration  and  practice,  and  only  a  campaign  of  eiucation  nov; 
seems  neeled  to  enlighten  00th  l-;mi:ermen  ani  farmers  on  the  con- 
tinuous profit  to  ce  derived  from  ref  ore-'atat  ion. . . " 


Serman 
Farm  Aid 
Sought 
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State  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  February  13  says: 

Dairymen's  "There  isn't  a  State  in  the  Union  v/here  hutterf'at  is  produced 
Associa-      in  apprecie^ble  amounts  v/hich  does  not  need  an  active,  constrjLct ive 
tion  State  dairymen's  association.     There  are  m.any  things  which  such  an 

ori^^ianizai:  ion  could  accoiripl  ish — too  many  of  which  are  being 
rolo.i'atcd  to  State  departments  to  attem.pt.    A  well-conducted 
association  which  had  the  backing-  oi  a  lar^fe  percentage  of  dairy- 
men coulc.  do  m,orc  to  nnko  farm^ing  profita-ble  than  all  legislation 
found  upoi'-  the  st£;,tutcs  of  any  State.    Because  the  farmer  is 
notably  hard  to  organize,  successful  state-v/ide  dairypasn's  organ- 
izations are  alm.os  t  nonexistent.    We  do  not  meam  that  none  of 
these  organizations  are  doing  valuable  work;  on  the  contrary, 
several  of  them  are,  but  the  results  are  more  or  less  localized, 
and  do  not  reach  nearly  enough  producer::  1:0  m^..ke  the  results  very 
noticeable.    Perhaps  notriing  else  can  be  expected,  considering 
the  lim.it ed  amiOunt  of  m^oney  which  m.ost  of  them  have  at  their 
disposal.    Minnesota  furnishes  an  example. ...  The  control  un- 
doubtedly should  be  shifted  to  those  for  whom,  a  State  dairym.en's 
organization  is  prima-rily  intended,  but  so  should  the  expense 
of  operation.     Until  the  money  to  defra^v^  that  oroense  is  forth- 
coming, there  is  little  Justification  for  any  criticism,  from, 
those  antagonistic  tov/ard  the  present  micthod  of  conducting  the 
associat  ion. " 

Vitamin  '3-eorge  ?..  Cowgill,  Ph.i:.  ,  Charles  J.  Stucl:y,  Ph.D.  and 

Physiology  Williaxi  3.  Pose,  IvI.D.  ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  the  authors  of  a 
comxprehensive  article  on  "The  Physiology  of  Vitam.ins"  in 
Archives  of  Pathology  for  Pebr^asry.    'They  say  in  part:  "There  is 
a  rather  widespread  belief  that  a  liberal  intake  of  the  vitamiin 
B  com-plex  is  imxportant  in  preventing  the  developm.Gnt  of  various 
lesicnc;  of  the  skin.     The  basis  for  such  a  belief  is  probably  to 
be  fo'OJid  in  the  reports  of  favorable  results  in  such  cases  fol- 
lowing the  adm.inistration  of  yeast.     This,   coupled  with  the  fact 
that  yeast  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin  3,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  vitam.in  3  is  the  factor  responsible  for  the  therapeutic 
results.    Records  of  observations  indicat --uch  a  relationship 
in  either  hur:.an  beings  or  lower  animals  Ln--.".  were  subsisting  on 
rations  carefully  controlled  in  content  of  vitam.in  B  and  com- 
plicated as  little  as  possible  therapeutically  by  dietary  varia- 
bles are  scarce. .  .Lesions  of  tne  skin,  frequently  symmietr  ical , 
were  observed  in  six  dogs  subsisting  for  long  periods  on  arti- 
ficial diets  adequate  except  for  the  vitamin  B  comiplex.     In  two 
anima.l2,  the  administration  of  a  preparation  rich  in  vitam.in  B 
was  followed  by  a  definite  healing  of  these  sores  without  any 
other  trcatm.Gnt.     One  dog,  after  approximait ely  a  m.onth' s  sub- 
sistence on  the  deficient  diet,  dcvelcp-cd  wliat  appeared  to  be 
preulcerative  stages  of  such  lesions.    The  administration  of 
the  vitaiTiin  checked  the.  further  development  of  the  potential 
sores.    The  rem:aining  three  animals  died  suddently  of  deficiency 
of  vitamiin  3  before  treat.ment  with  the  vitam.in  was  effective..." 


I 
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Products  February  26 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ^;ood  and  choice  $12.75  to 
$14,75;  cov/s,  ^ood  and  choice  $8,50  to  $10.25;  heifers  (850  lbs, 
down)  ^-,ood  and  choice  $11.25  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
f  $15  to  $17.50;  feeder  and  stociier  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 

I  $10.75  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good 

and  choice  $10.40  to  $10.85;  light  lights   (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $9.4-0  to  $10.80;  slaughter  pigs   (90-130  lbs.)  mGdram, 
good  and  choice  $8  to  $9.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations).    Slaughter  shocp  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dawn)  $16.25  to  $17.60;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  mcdi-ujn  to  choice  $12.75  to  $16. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  8  points  to  20.37^.     On  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  5  points  to  19, 56^-  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  they  advanced  6  points  to  19. 61^'.     The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets  advanced  5  points 
to  19.24^.    On  the  sam^e  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at 
18. 08^^ 

G-rain  prices:    Ho,l  dark  northern  spring  v/heat  (15^  pro- 
tein) llinneapolis  $1,30  to  $1.34;  i^o,2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.40  to  $1.4lJ;  Ife.nsas  City  $1.30  to  $1.32;  No. 2  hard  winter 
(12^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.20  to  $1.24;  No. 2  hard  winter 
(not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.25j  to  $1.27:|;  Kansas  City 
$1.16  to  $1.17^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  87^^  to  88|-^; 
Kansas  City  84j^'  to  86^^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  93f^  to  94^^; 
Minneapolis  92-^-  to  93^^^;  Kansas  City  87*  to  89^^;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  48^  to  50^;  Minneapolis  47f  to  49^-;  Plansas  City 
50  to  52g'. 

Maine  sacked  G-recn  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.20-$1.40 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-80^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle, 
Eastern  sacked  Pcand  Fnites  $1.10-$1.35  in  a,  few  cities;  mostly 
90^  f.o.b.  Rochester,    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  85^z^-$l 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  60^-65^  f.o.b.  Waupaca,  Florida 
Spaulding  Pose  $11-$11,50  per  double-head  barrel  in  the  East, 
New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $5.50~$6  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  Baldwins  $8.50-$9.50;  few  $5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Michigan  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$6.5C  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of  onions  closed  at  $5-$5.50 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  steady  at  $40-$48  bulk  per  ton  in  the  East;  few  $35-$38 
f.o.b.  Rochester,    Texas  Domestic  type  $2.50-$2.75  per  barrel 
crate  in  city  markets;  $1.25-$1.40  f.o.b.  Texas  points.  Tenn- 
essee Nancy  Hall  sweet  potatoes  $1.65-$2  per  bushel  basket  in 
the  Middle  West.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  varieties  $1.40- 
$1.90  per  bushel  hamp«r  in  the  East. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^^;  91  score,  49fc^;  90  score,  49^^. 

Wiiolesalc  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Plats,  23-|^^  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young  Ameri- 
cas, 25  to  25-|Y.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inforu^atioa.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  In  its 
economic  aspects,  Apiroval  or  disapprovni  of  views  and  «i?>inions  quoted  is  <expre<ssly  disclainsed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Secretary  Jardine's 

ABATTOIR  PRO-    letter  of  protest  to  the  hoard  of  supervisors  of  Arlington 
TEST  SECOiraED    County,  Virginia,  against  the  erection  of  an  abattoir  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  Memorial  Bridge  and  Mount  Vernon  Highway 
was  seconded  yesterday  oy  the  American  Legion  in  a  telegram 
to  G-overnor  Byrd  of  Virginia.    John  Thomas  Taylor,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  national  legislative  committee,   in  "behalf  of  1,000,000  miembers,  re- 
q.uested  G-overnor  Byrd  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Arlington  County 
supervisors  from  issuing  a  permit  for  the  slaughter  house  when  the  question 
comes  before  thorn  to-day. 


SOUTHVffiST 
WASHINGTON 
ivAEKET  BILL 


The  Sens.te  yesterday  passed  the  Southwest  Washington 
m^/rliet  bill  by  a  vote  of  49  to  24.    As  the  bill  has  passed 


the  HoLise  and  was  not  changed,  it  no?/  goes  to  the  President, 
and  upon  his  signature  becomes  law.     The  press  report  says: 
^'It  means  the  expenditure  of  $300,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  wholesale  produce  market  site  located  in  the  area  bounded  by  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  E  and  G-  Streets  southwest...." 


SETIREi'OTT 
LEGISLATION 


The  Senate  yesterday  concurred  in  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Dale-Lehlbach  bill  to  liberalize  the  civil  service 
retirement  act  and  sent  the  measure  to  the  President. 


(Press,  Feb,28.) 


The  Associated  Press  last  night  said:  "Under  the 
fresh  impetus  of  Herbert  Hoover's  promises,  congressional 
agricultural  leaders  yesterday  laid  plans  to  begin  once 
more  the  formulation  of  farm  relief  legislation.  Chairmen 
McNary  and  Haugcn  of  the  Senate  and  House  agriculture  comjnittees ,  respec-7 
tively,  announced  yesterday  they  would  summon  their  committees  to  begin 
hearings  on  a  farm  bill  about  the  middle  of  March.     Senator  McNary  de- 
clared intention  to  get  a  bill  in  shape  for  presentation  to  the  Sene.te  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  extra  session  to  be  called  in  April  by  Herbert 
Hoover  for  consideration  of  agriculture  relief  and  tariff  revision...." 


TARIFF  HEAR-  The  ground-work  for  tariff  revision  was  completed 

INGS  ENDED         last  night  with  conclusion  by  the  House  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  seven  weeks  of  continuous  public  hearings  on  the 
subject.'-  Republican  members  of  the  committee  will  meet  in 
executive  session  Saturday  to  raa.p  out  a  program  for  subcommittee  sessions 
which  will  be  held  behind  closed  doors.    These  subcommittees  v/ill  make  rec- 
omnKEndations  as  to  specific  changes  to  be  effected.   (A. P.,  Feb.  28.) 


FAffiil  RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 
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Chicago  Edward  Jerome  Dies,  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 

Trade  writes  "onder  the  title  "Chica^^o  G-rain  Traders  Turn  to  Securities" 

Board  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  February  23.    He  says  in  part: 

"One  of  the  factors  that  inspired  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to 
turn  to  securities  trading  was  the  continued  growth  of  Chicago  as 
a  financial  center  and  an  increasing  dexmand  in  the  Middle  West 
for  greater  trading  facilities  of  this  charr.cter.  Authorities 
in  city  planning  have  asserted  Chicago  will  have  the  largest  pop- 
ulation of  ar.y  city  of  America  in  twenty-five  years,    and  its 
financial  leadership,  necessarily  of  slower  developm^ent ,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  speeded  notably  by  the  board's  move. .  .Although  the 
Chicago  exchange  continues  to  be  noted  particularly  for  its  broad 
futures  markets,  Y/here  grain  purchases  and  sales  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  hedged,  the  cash  grain  departments  have  held  their 
enormous  proportions.     Last  year,  the  board's  statisticians  esti- 
mate, principal  farm  grains  shipped  to  the  exchange  by  Middle  West 
farmers  totaled  450  million  dollars  in  value.     This  volume  of 
business  can  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  learned  that  the 
place  where  securities  are  to  be  added  in  trade  received  almost 
one  million  bushels  of  c?csh  grain  in  1923  for  each  complete  day 
the  exchange  functioned.    This  figure  is  the  year's  average  in 
receipts. • .Along  La  Salle  Street  it  is  freely  predicted  that 
Board  of  Trade  memberships  will  sell  for  more  than  $100,000  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  year.    Hecent  sales  liave  been  around 
$45,000." 


Overhead  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  for  February  16  says:  "The 

Costs  successful  business  man  is  ever  alert  to  increase  his  profit  by 

decreasing  his  overhead  costs.    Every  item  is  carefully  considered 
and,  if  possible,  cost  reductions  are  miade.    Wlien  a  farmer  adopts 
these  miethods,  he  is  using  good  judgment.     One  of  the  heaviest 
expenses  of  the  farm.er  is  the  cost  of  production.    He  m^y  produce 
a  large  crop,  but  if  the  cost  of  production  is  too  high,  there  is 
no  profit  made.    Yields  of  field  crops  depend  upon  many  things 
over  which  the  farmer  hxas  no  control.    He  is  helpless  in  regard 
to  these,  but  those  things  over  which  he  does  have  control  should 
be  C8.refully  considered.     One  of  the  most  commxon  mistakes  as  well 
as  a  mxost  costly  one  is,   in  planning  the  crop,  to  neglect  the 
use  of  good  seed.     The  records  show  tYiB.t  the  field  crops  produced 
in  the  Southwest  run  well  over  the  $1,000,000,000  m^ark  each  year. 
They  also  show  that  by  the  use  of  good  seed  this  tremicndous  amount 
could  bo  considerably  increased  by  only  a  small  increase  in  the 
cost  of  better  seed.    As  a  business  proposition,  good  seed  are  a 
valuable  investment.    Another  costly  error  is  to  pay  out  good 
money  for  poor  fertilizer.    Low-grade  fertilizers  are  cheaper  per 
ton,  but  far  more  expensive  than  those  of  higher  grades  in  the 
matter  of  increasing  the  yield.    Beware  of  the  fertilizer  whose 
filler  is  sand.     It  is  high  at  any  price.     Consult  with  your 
county  agent  in  regard  to  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use. 
His  advice  is  free  and  of  great  value." 
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Reforestation  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  Febroary  23  says: 

"Nearly  7,000,000  forest  seedlir^s  will  be  planted  on  waste 
Pennsylvania  land  this  spring,  according  to  State  Forester  Joseph 
S.   Illicit,    About  800  land  owners  have  applied  for  such  trees,  and 
it  is  estimted  that  they  will  reforest  7,000  acres.     Tlie  State's 
supply  cf  most  species  of  trees  is  exh^austed,   indicating  that 
appreciation  by  land  owners  of  this  service  v/as  even  greater  than 
expected,     Tlie  wisdom  of  covering  waste  land  with  forest  trees  is 
beyond  question  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  hundreds  of  farmers 
are  planning  to  raise  a  valuable  crop  on  their  least  valuable  land, 


Sheep  and 
Wool 

Growers ' 
Associa- 
tion 


.wo 


An  editoris-il  in  Pennsylvania  Farm.er  f 
■ears  ago  that  old  and  useful  organizati 


Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  voted  to 
ing  in  each  of  the  three  States  in  turn.  Las 
turn  and  the  shecpmien  of  that  State  produced 


or  February  23  says: 
on  the  Tri-State 
hold  its  annual  meet- 
t  year  was  Ohio ' s 
a  great  meeting  at 
the  sheepmen  of  this 


Tlic  meeting  be- 


Cadiz.     This  year  is  Pennsylvania's  turn,  and 
State  should  do  ^.s  well  as  Ohio  if  not  better 
gins  on  the  evening  of  March  7  at  Washington,  Pa,,  and  continues 
throufd-out  the  following  day.     'The  program  is 
any  organization  of  f lockmasters ,  but  perhaps 


star  of  it  is  J.  F.  Walher,  who 
of  several  other  continents." 


will  tell  o; 


good  enough  i or 
the  bright  particular 
the  sheep  and  wool 


Town  Tree  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Joui^nal  of  Commerce  for  February 

Lemoli-        18  says:   "The  prefect  cf  police  in  Paris  has  announced  that  the 
tion  trees  in  that  beautiful  city  will  have  to  be  removed.  Traffic 

demand^  arc  too  great  to  be  resisted  and  beauty  must  give  way  to 
what  is  called  utility.     It  is  the  same  in  all  our  Arnerican  cities 
of  very  great  population.     There  is  no  longer  ar^  room  on  the 
streets  for  trees,  not  even  in  miOst  strictly  residential  districts. 
Two  cities  v/e  know    where  trees  are  treasured,  and  beauty  is  given 
the  rif^eet  of  way  so  far  as  trees  along  the  sidewalks  are  concerned, 
are  Chicago's  suburban  neighbor  Evanston,  and  Mariettta,  Ohio. 
Evgnston  without  her  ma^gnificent  public  trees  would  be  bereaved 
of  a  glorous  heritage.    With  every  wish  for  that  unusually  fine 
community's  commiercial  progress  we  trust  the  time  will  never  com.e 
\7hcn  her  noble  forest  trees  v/ill  be  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of 
miore  room  for  tracks  and  automobiles.    Marietta  is,  wc  think,  the 
loveliest  town  in  Ohio,  largely  because  of  her  multitude  of  state- 
ly oLms,  gigantic  sycam.orcs,  oaks  and  other  cshade:::trees.     We  have 
seen  rows  of  inval-'oable  (artistically)  forest  m.oriarcxi3  laid  low 
on  her  Putnam.  Street  since  we  v/ere  a  boy  there...." 

Wool  Co-  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farm^er  for  February  21  says: 

operatives      "The  idea  of  enlarging  existing  agencies  rather  than  creating 
more  r.-.rketing  units  , perhaps  with  insufficient  volume,  was 
strengthened  further  by  resolution  of  the  national  wool  m.arketing 
committee,  of  which  R.  A.  Ward,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Cooperative 
Wool  Growers,  served  as  chairman  while  attending  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.     In  cooperation  with  the  Pacific  and  other  agencies,  the 
national  association  plans  to  extend  cooperative  mi?urketing  of 
wools  this  year,  and  under  a  new  arrangement  the  territory/io  be 
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served  by  the  Pacific  includes  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Through  Ward^s  work  and 
that  of  E.  L.  Ludwick,  assistant  manager,  who  also  attended  the 
convention,  rnany  thousand  ^oounds  of  Arizona  mohair  will  come  to 
Portland  this  year,  as  some  of  the  largest  growers  of  the  State 
joined  the  association." 


Section  3 
IviARKET  Q,U0TATI01TS 

Farm 

Products  February  27 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to 
$14,75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs. 
down)  good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$14,50  to  $17;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10.75  to  $11.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $10.50  to  $10.90;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $9,50  to  $10.90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8  to  $10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  Q.uotat ions) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  l^mbs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.25  to  $17.50;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75  to  $16. 

March  future  dontracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  18  points  to  20.55^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
15  points  to  19,71^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  21  points 
to  19. 82^?^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  21  points  to  19.45^  per  lb.    On  the 
same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.28^. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.29  to 
$1.32;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^^o  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.18-|  to 
$1.22;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
$1.15  to  $1.16^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  94^  to  95^;  Minneapolis 
86i  to  87^^;  Kansas  City  84  to  86^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
95t  to  95^^;  Minneapolis  9lJ  to  92t^;  Kansas  City  86^  to  88i^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  49  to  50^;  Minneapolis  47  to  48-g-^; 
Kansas  City  50  to  52^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75(f  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  75^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  $11-$11.50  per  double-head  barrel  in  a  few  cities; 
top  of  $13  in  Chicago.    Onion  markets  slightly  weaker.  Midwest- 
ern sacked  yellow  varieties  ranged  $5-$5.40  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  few  sales  $5.25  f.o.b,  west  Michigan  points. 
New  York  Ehode  Island  Greening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  best  $5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  $6-$6.26  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  $40- $48  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.  Florida 
Pointed  type  $1.15-$1.90  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  city  markets. 
Texas  Domestic  type  $40-$45  per  ton  in  midwestern  cities;  mostly 
$15-$16  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points. 

\Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^;  91  score,  49|^;  90  score,  49^^. 

V/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  23^^  to  24^z^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young  Americas, 
25  to  25|-^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


I 


I. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laCormatioii,  United  States  Depas-imesst  of  Agrsoisltare.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pres^s  on  matters  sifecting  agrissltwre,  partiealady  in  it« 
ecoaomic  aspects.  Aps'rovai  or  disappravsj  of  views  and  ophxUms  ^jaoted  is  expressly  diselaimedL  The  intend 
is  to  reflect  the  news  »i  iraportasc^. 
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FEDERAL  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:   "The  Brookhart  amend-- 

SALARY  ment  to  the  urgency  deficiency  loill,  which  provides  additional 

LEG-ISLATIOIT       pa;>'  raises  for  Federal  employees  who  were  slighted  under  the 
Welch  Act,  v/as  adopted  hy  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  the  indi- 
cant ions  are  that  it  will  remain  in  the  Id  ill.    The  Senate  re- 
moved from  the  oill  a  provision  which  would  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  higher- 
paid  employees  \Yho  got  more  than  they  were  supposed  to  get  under  the  Welch 
Act.     It  appears  li::ely  that  this  provision  will  stay  out.    7/hen  the  "bill 
Coes  to  conference  it  is  proba,l3le  that  a  provision  will  he  v/ritten  into  it 
to  give  the  Persorjifil  Classification  Board  sole  authority  to  alio  ca  u  e  em— 
ployees  to  the  various  grades. •. .The  amendment  adds  an  extra  salary  step-up 
to  the  various  grades  and  vnll  distribute  close  to  $3,000,000  in  salary 
raises  among  Federal  employees.    To  those  employees  who  got  only  a  $60  raise 
under  the  Welch  Act,  it  will  give  a  $120  raise,  and  to  those  who  got  only  a 
$100  raise  it  will  give  $200...," 


MOUNT  WEATHER  The  press  last  night  reported  that  an  appropriation 

OTD  of  $4-8,000  to  fit  up  the  G-overnment -owned  property  at  Mount 

Weather,  Va.,  as  a  summer  White  House  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  second  deficiency  oill  February  27.    The  item 
was  taken  from  the  bill  in  the  House  on  a  point  of  order.     It  vvill  be  finally 
settled  when  the  conferees  of  the  two  Houses  meet  to  adjust  their  differences. 


^  SPECIAL  The  special  session  of  Congress  for  consideration  of 

SESSION  farm  relief  and  tariff  revision  probably  will  be  called  on 

April  10  as  a  result  of  suggestions  placed  before  President- 
elect Hoover  by  House  Republican  leaders,  according  to  the 

press  to-day. 


AMERICAN-  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  long  dispute  with 

CANAL' IAN  Canaxla  over  the  division  of  short-wave  radio  channels  on  the 

^^10  ACCORD      North  American  Continent  has  been  settled,  the  State  Department 
announced  yesterday.    The  new  agreement  will  become  effective 
to-day.    The  report  says:  "Although  the  agreement,  on  its  face, 
gives  Canada  one-third  of  the  short-wave  lengths,  actually  it  is  not  as  fa- 
vorable to  the  Dominion  as  it  appears.    The  Canadian  channels  are  of  lower 
frequency  than  those  allotted  the  United  States  and  therefore  less  desirable. 
J^iirthermore,  Canada^s  thirty-eight  exclusive  channels  must  be  shared  with 
^Newfoundland,  while  the  United  States  secures  112  absolutely  exclusive  high- 
frequency  wave  lengths...." 
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Section  2 

British  In  an  editorial  on  '^Siiects  of  Britain's  S'J^'ar  Policy,'' 

S^iigar  Facts  About  Su^ar  for  February  23  says:   "Tiie  United  liin^^dom  is 

Policy         not  the  largest  cons":inier  of  sugar,  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole 


or  on  a  per  capita  casis 


'ntil  within  the  past  few  years 


was 


not  a  producer.     Yet,  at  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
sugar  industry,  British  policy  has  "been  a  prime  factor  in  chang- 
ing the  course  of  its  development.    A  century  and  a  quarter  a^o 
the  orders  in  council  issued  by  the  British  Government  in  its 
straggle  with  iJapoleon  led  the  latter  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
>eet  sugar  production  in  E^jirope.     The.t  was  easily  the  n:ost  im- 
portant and  far  reaching  event  that  has  ta.'ken  place  since  sugar 
became  a  coirmercial  product ...  Ihe  war  brought  about  a  reversal 
of  the  historic  free  trade  policy,  dictated  by  the  necessity  of 
raising  revenue,  and  since  then  the  United  Plingdom  has  gone  on 
to  the  granting  of  a  tariff  preference  to  Umpire  sugar,  to  the 
payment  of  an  unprecedented  bounty  in  order  to  stimulate  the 


growi: 


sugar  beets  at  home,  and  finally,   to  the  aijustm.eni 


of  tariff  ra-tes  to  provide  protection  to  British  refiners.  The 
last  mentioned  change,  adopted  no  longer  ago  than  April,  1928, 
has  transformed  the  United  Kingdom,  from,  a  refined  to  a  raw  sugar 
market  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned.     Its  irxfluence  is  written 
in  the  trade  record  of  1925,  which  sliows  that  although  the  change 
in  duty  was  effective  during  only  eight  months  of  the  year,  im.- 
ports  of  raw  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  45  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1927,  -.".hile  im.ports  of  refined  fell  off  over  50 
per  cent. , , " 


Canadian  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farm.er  for  February  16  says:  "A 

Farmer         few  days  ago  Q^uebec  presented  medals  of  honor  to  fa.rmers  in  that 
Awards         province  v.ho  hac_  m5.de  the  miOst  progress  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  their  farm.s  over  a  period  of  years.     It  was  m:ade  the  oc- 
casion for  drawing  public  attention  to  the  men  who  had  accom- 
plished m^ost  in  their  chosen  field  of  agr ic^olture.    Recently,  the 
Ontario  C-overrim.ent  has  announced  tliat  the  $1,000  award,  voted  last 
yea.r,  will  be  granted  to  the  ma^n  in  this  province  who  has  ren- 
dered the  greatest  service  to  agriculture  during  1928.    A  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  select  the  individual  to  whomi  his 
award  sb-all  be  granted.    Hecomjnendat ions  can  be  made  to  this  conv- 
mittee  for  their  approval  of  any  one  desm.ed  specially  worthy  of 
this  recognition.     Sheep  and  swine  breeders  of  the  province  have 
already  put  forward  the  nam.e  of  one  whom  the^-"  feel  has  rendered 
themx  val-jia.ble  service  in  the  m.aintenance  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.    Other  organizations  will  no  doubt  follow  the  lead  thus 
given.    The  award  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  growing 
respect  among  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  for  the  man  whose 
achievements  have  aided  one  of  the  country's  foremost  industries." 

Mergers  "Just  as  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

^lid  Men       tury  changed  the  independent  m^ister  craftsman,  working  in  his  own 
shop  and  with  his  own  tools,   into  a  wageearner  supplying  nothing 
but  his  labor,   so  this  later  revolution  is  changing  the  m^n  at 
the  head  of  a  small  business  enterprise  into  the  salaried  employee 
of  a  huge  corporation.     On  the  whole,  this  probably  means  less 


I 
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worry  and  more  ease  and  coiri"ort  for  those  affected,  "but  whether 
this  is  a  s'officient  offset  for  the  loss  of  independence  is  a 
moot  q-uestion.    At  least  one  fact,  however,  seems  well  established: 
this  loss  of  industrial  freedom  does  not  mean  also  the  closinr  of 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  advancement,  as  is  somietimes  asserted. 
It  wou-ld  he  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  opportunities  are 
multiplied,  but  within  a  much  narrower  range.     The  big  corpora- 
tion us'^oally  keeps  a  keen  lookout  for  cii^ns  of  talent  amon::  its 
personnel,  and  is  ready  to  reward  this  talent  substantially, 
because  it  has  learned  that  such  a  policy  yields  good  returns. 
Promipt  prom.otion  for  merit  explains  why  every  big  business  to-day 
is  so  well  served  by  its  staf f, ...  Individual  ism  is  thus  yielding 
to  something  closely  akin  to  inst itut ionalismi.    Ability  to  forge 
ahead  has  becom.e  less  dependent  on  personal  initiative  and  more 
on  one^  s  ability  to  fit  into  a  certain  place  in  an  elaborate  ma,- 
chine..."  (LT.Y.  World. ) 


Seligman 

Farm 

Plan 


Shoals 

Power 

Plan 


Wheat  in 
Diet 


The  I'ew  York  Tim.es  February"  28  says:  "A  farm  board  to 
undertake  modification  of  agricultural  prices  under  Federal  super- 
vision is  advocated  as  the  main  agency  to  effect  farm,  relief  by 
Professor  Edwin  H.  A.  Seligman  of  Colum/oia  University  in  a  report 
miade  for  C-cvernor  SmiithJs  presidential  campaign  at  the  request  of 
John  J.  Haskobj  Democratic  national  chairman.    Although  the  report 
was  submiitted  to  Iv'Ir.  Haskob  before  election  day,  publication  was 
withheld. .The  present  crisis,  the  professor  believes,  is  only 
temporary  and  would  disappear  in  the  na^tural  course  of  events,  but 
he  contends  som.e thing  can  and  ought  to  be  done.    Wliat  the  C-overn- 
ment  can  do,  he  believes,  is  to  establish  a  farm  board  to  seek 
price  modification  by  Federal  re-insurance,  by  purchasing  sub- 
margina.1,  or  unprofitable,  farmx  le^nds  for  reforestation,  by 
bettering  miarket  facilities  and  reducing  intra- seasonal  fluctua- 
tions and  by  controlling  agricultural  prices  of  staple  comjmodi- 
ties.     In  addition,  transportation,  tariff,  taxa^tion  and  credit 
should  be  regulated  and  imiproved  to  the  extent  of  aiding  the  farm- 
er, instead  of  hindering  him,  he  declares...." 

A  iTew  York  dispatch  reports  triat  Prof.  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
of  Cokojmbia  University,  announced  yesterday  a  plan  for  utiliza- 
tion of  Ivluscle  Shoals  by  the  G-overnment  to  furnish  power  for 
flood-control  work  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.     The  report  says: 
"The  plan  provides  for  transmiission  lines  along  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  P.ivers  from:  Cincinnati  and  St,  Louis  to  Iv'ew  Orleans, 
carrying  power  from  Muscle  Shoals.    This  power  7/ould  be  used  for 
dredges  and  ditchers  to  dig  a  channel  waterway  from.  St. Louis  to 
the  G-ulf  of  Mexico  deep  enough  to  pormiit  the  passage  of  ocean- 
going vessels.    Professor  Pitkin  said  the  entire  programi  can  be 
carried  out  with  the  $325,000,000  already  set  aside  for  flood 
control •" 

In  its  report  on  "The  Place  of  Wheat  in  the  Piet,"  in 


Its  series  on  Wlieat  Studies 


;he  Food  Research  Institute  of 


Stanford  University,  California,  says:  "Wlieat  now  contributes 
about  one-fourth  of  the  calories  of  the  Am^erican  diet.  It  is 
still  the  outstanding  single  staple  foodstuff.     In  most  southern 
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European  countries  wheat  contributes  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  calories  than  in  the  United  States;  but  in  countries  where 
rye  or  rice  is  the  staple  cereal,  its  contribution  is  smaller. 
Its  nutritional  importance  in  the  United  States  lies  primarily  in 
the  starch  content,  not  in  the  content  of  protein,  mineral  elements, 
vitamins,  or  roughage.     To  consume  our  wheat  as  whole  wheat  bread 
instead  of  v/hite  bread  would  make  no  essential  contribution  to  the 
national  health,  and  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  national 
econom;y%  at  least  if  the  present  American  diet  continues  to  pre- 
vail.   Protein,  minerals,  vitamins,  and  roughage  are  adequately 
available  in  other  foodstuffs.     Nutritional  security  in  th^  diet 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  milk  supply;  and  perhaps  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  milk  supply  is  secured  from  mill  offals  of  wheat. 
Wheat  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  cheapest  foods.    Per  capita  con- 
sumption appears  to  be  increasing  in  the  world  at  large,  but  not  _ 
in  the  United  States  or  in  G-rcat  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia. 
Under  present  conditions  of  Am.erican  prosperity,  there  is  little 
reason  to  anticipo.te  increased  per  capita  cons^omption  here." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  February  23  says:  "An 

of  Agri-      experiment  farm  is  an  outdoor  laboratory  used  for  the  purpose  of 
c^iilture        solving  problems  in  agriculture  and  in  anim^al  husbandry.     It  is 
a  place  where  men  of  scientific  ability  and  education  do  re- 
search work  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
as  an  industry.     In  this  work  they  have  to  try  out  m^ny  theories. 
Sometimes  it  takes  miany  years  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  value  or 
the  worthlessness  of  certain  methods  and  practices.    This  is  due, 
in  a  micasure,  to  different  seasonal  conditions.    Som.etim.es  they 
work  carefully  and  painstsikingly  in  the  im.provemxnt  of  som.e  im- 
portant grain  or  other  crop;  to  develop  new  and  more  productive 
strains;  to  make  crops  mature  at  a  uniform  time  or  to  change  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  plant  in  order  that  harvesting  may 
be  made  easier  and  less  costly.    No  individual  farmer  could  do 
this  work.    He  can  not  afford  to  experiment  and  so  the  G-overnment 
does  it  for  him,  and  these  men  of  science,  as  we  have  heretofore 
stated  in  these  columns,  have  m^ade  discoveries  and  brought  about 
improvexment s  in  crops  that  are  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  agricul ture. . . . In  looking  around  for  new 
sources  of  revenue,  Farm  and  Ranch  suggests  more  liberal  con- 
sideration of  both  the  expcrim.ent  and  extension  services  of  the 
State.    Make  the  country  prosperous  and  new  industry  is  created 
in  the  cities.    More  money  v/ill  be  available  at  a  lower  rate  of 
tax  under  such  conditions  than  there  Bver  will  be  if  our  legis- 
lature continues  to  consider  agricultural  schools,  the  exten- 
sion service,  and  experiment  stations  expensive  luxuries  in- 
stead of  permanent  investments." 
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Section  4 
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Jarin 

Products  Yeh.  28 — Livestock  'Q.uo tat  ions  at  Cnicago  on  sla'cighter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  >^ood.  and  choice  $12.?5-$14. 50 ;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $8 , 50-$10 . 50 ;  heifers  (850  lbs.  do^^)  good  and 
choice  $11.50-$12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14-$17;  feeder 
and  stocher  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75-$11.75;  hea-^/y  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediT:!in,  good  and  choice  $10.75-$11 .10 ; 
light  lights   (150-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.75-$ll .15 ; 
sla^oghter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medram,  good  and  choice  $8.25- 
$10,25;  sla^jghter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16- 
$17,40;  feeding  lamibs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75-$16. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1. 35  per 
100  pounds  in  ea.stern  cities;  75c7  f«o.b.  Presoue  Isle.  'Tis- 
consin  sacked  Hound  T?hites  80c2^-$i  carlot  sales  in  Chicago, 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $10-$11  per  double-head  barrel  in  the 
East.    Kc'w  York  Ehode  Island  G-recnir.g  apples  $5-$5, 50  per  barrel 
in  l^eTi  York  City;  Mcintosh  $8.50-$9,50;  Wealthys  $6.  Michigan 
Rhode  Island  G-reenir^-s  $6-$6.25  per  barrel  in  Chicago.  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  $5-$5*40  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  $5.25  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.    New  York 
Banish  tj^pe  cabbage  $45-$48  bulk  per  ton  in  New  York  City; 
mostly  $40-$43  f.o.b,  Rochester,    Florida  Pointed  type  $1-$1.50 
per  1^-  bushel  hamper  in  city  miarkets. 

\7Iiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^;  91  score,  49f^;  90  score,  49f^. 

Vrnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  2-:^^-24^;  Single  Palsies  24^;  Young 
Am.ericas,  2-59;-25-|^. 

Average  price  of  Middlirig  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  10  points  to  19.35f  per  lb.     On  the  correspond- 
ing da;^^  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.34^.    March  future 
contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points 
to  20,44^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  13  points  to 
19.58^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  12  points  to  19.70^. 

G-rain  prices:    2Io.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3)^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1,36  3/8-$1.43  3/8,     No. 2  red  winter, 
Chicago  $1.35-$1.35j-;  Kansas  City  $1.28-$1.30,    No. 2  hard  winter 
{12^0  prbtein)  at  I'lansas  City  $1.19-$1.22.    No. 2  hard  winter 
(not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1 .22f-$l .24j;  Kansas  City 
$1.15-$1.16.     No. 3  mdxed  corn,  Minneapolis  86-1^-87^^;  Kansas 
City  85^«86fc'.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  94r|^-94f^;  Minneap- 
olis 9l-^-^;-92j^ ;  Kansas  City  87^-88^^.    No. 3  white  .oats, 
Chicago  49^^50^;  Minneapolis  47  l/8^-48  5/8^;  Kansas  City 
50^-51^5,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Iisformationj  United  Stotes  Bepartmesit  of  A^etaltare,  for  the  puxpose  oi 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinioi!  as  reflected  in  ihe  press  on  matters  affecting  agricwlture,  particularly  Sis  its 
economic  aspects.  ApjToval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opiniojss  quoted  is  expreasly  disclaimed.  The  inteBt 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  iraportAnce. 
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FOEMER 

OOVERUOR  HYDE 
FOR  SSCESTARY 


The  press  to-day  reports  that  former  Governor 
Arthur  M#  Hyde  of  Missouri  has  heen  chosen  to  be  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  Mr,  Hoover's  Cabinet. 


FSDEHAJj  WA-G-E  Salary  legislation  for  Federal  employees  was  definite- 

REVISIONS  ly  wrecked  last  night  when  both  the  pay-raise  and  pay-reduc- 

FAIL  tion  provisions  were  cut  out  of  the  second  deficiency  bill, 

according  to  the  press  to-day. 


MOUNT  WEATHER  The  proposal  to  establish  a  summer  Waite  House  at 

PLAN  Mount  feather,  Va. ,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  House  con- 

ferees on  the  second  deficiency  bill  last  night,  according  to 
the  press  to-day.    The  report  sa^^s:  "The  item  was  amended, 
however,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  $48,000  appropriation  for  the  proposed 
summer  retreat  sliall  be  spent  on  improvements  only  if  the  President  so  or- 
ders.   The  House  approved  the  report  of  the  conferees  last  night,  and  the 
Senate  will  act  to-d-ay..." 


FRANCE  RATIFIES  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Aristide 

KELLOCKt  pact     Briand,  coworker  with  Secretary  Frank  B.  Kellogg  on  the  pact 
for  renimciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
yesterday  carried  the  French  Parliament  by  storm  and  obtained 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  570  to  12...." 


■CAIAl  SURVEYS  The  House  yesterday  passed  a  bill  to  authorize 

$150,000.  for  Nicaraguan  and  Panama  Canal  surveys, -according 
to  the  press  to-day.. 


CHICA&.0  FARM  Officials  of  the  world  agricultural  census,  to  be  . 

CONGRESS.  taken  next  year  under  the  direction  of  the  International  In- 

stitute of  Agriculture,  will  be  asked  to  place  all  their  data 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  order  that  the 

greatest  farm  congress  in  history  may  be  staged  in  Chicago  during  the  1933 

centennial  celebration,  says  the  Frait  Products  Journal  and  American  Vinegar 

•Industry,,  . 


YORK  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  New  York: 

S^QCKMAJIKET      "Wall  Street  continued  its  celebration  of  the  coming  change 

in  national  administration  yesterday  by  another  wild  outburst 
of  bullish  enthusiasm,  which  carried  scores  of  issues  up  $4 
;°  $25  a  share  mark  for  the  eighth  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  Stock 
^change..." 
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Section  2 

British  The  Statist  (London)  for  Feoruary  9  says:  "i^et  imports 

Meat  of  meat  and  livestock  into  G-reat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in 

Supplies      1928  amouinted  in  value  to  123-|-  miillion  pounds,  com.prising  over 
one-fourth  of  our  total  net  purcnases  of  food  and  drink.  The 
imports  of  m.eat  into  ITorthern  Ireland  are  comparatively  unimport- 
ant, and  the  significance  of  G-reat  Britain's  expenditure  on  for- 
eign meat  supplies  and  imports  of  livestock  may  he  realized  from 
the  fact  that  it  exceeded  in  1923  our  total  receipts  from  foreign 
sales  of  coal  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  by  nearly  13 
million  pounds,  and  fell  short  of  o-Jir  total  exports  of  coal,  iron 
and  steel  ma^nuf actures ,  and  chemical,  drugs  and  dyes  "by  less  than 
8  m.illion  pounds.     The  expansion  in  the  population  of  G-reat  Britair 
over  the  past  half -century  has  not  heen  accompanied  cy  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  livestock.     The  report  on  the  agricultural 
output  of  England  and  Wales  points  out  that,  while  the  num.ber  of 
dairy  cattle  per  1,C00  acres  of  cultivated  land  rose  by  39  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  other  cattle  by  24  per  cent  between  the 
decades  1867-76  and  1915-24,  dairy  cattle  and  other  cattle  de- 
clined, on  the  other  hand,  by  11  per  cent  and  21  per  cent  re- 
spectively in  relation  to  the  population.     The  deficiency  in  homx 
sLipplies  has  naturally  given  rise  to  an  increasing  import  trade 
in  moat.     So  far  as  expenditure  is  concerned,  meat  takes  forem-Cst 
place  in  the  dietary  of  the  British  people... The  Imperial  Economiic 
Committee,  in  their  report  on  meat  estimated  the  total  consumption 
of  meat  per  head  per  ann^om  at  135.8  lb.,  consistirjg  of  70.8  lb. 
of  beef  and  veal,  22.6  lb.  of  m?:Ltton  and  lam.b ,  and  42.4  lb.  of 
pork  and  bacon.     These  figures  are  probably  large  compared  with 
the  f ig^ures  for  consumption  of  meat  in  Latin  countries,  but  they 
are  exceeded  in  the  British  Dominions  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  cons^jmption  in  the  United  States  being  estimted  at  about 
3-2  lb.  per  head  per  week  and  in  New  Zealand  at  5  lb.  per  head 
per  week. . . " 

^ruit  A  Martins,  West  Va. ,  dispatch  March  1  reports:  "A  battle 

Rates  of  fruit  growers  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  for  downward  re- 

vision of  freight  rates  on  apples  and  peaches  opened  at  a  public 
hearing  at  Martins  February  28  before  Sxam.iner  J.  T.  Snyder,  of 
the  Interstate  Comjnerce  Commission.    The  growers  of  the  tvio  Statas 
appealed  to  the  comjnission  for  freight  rates  less  burdensomxe  to 
the  industry,  under  the  Hoch-Smith  congressional  resolution  for 
revision  of  existing  rates,  which,  it  is  charged,  favor  New  York 
groT/ers.     It  is  contended  apples" miiy  be  shipped  by  New  Yorkers 
into  southern,  southwestern  and  middle  western  terminal  markets 
for  less  freight  cost  thr,n  freight  from  here,  altho^jigh  in  many 
instances  the  fruit  is  hauled  through  this  apple  belt,..." 

Axtell  J.  Byles  writes  on  "Conditions  in  the  Oil  Industry" 
Industry      in  The  Eeview  of  Reviews  for  March,    Ee  says  in  part:  "Let  us 
look  at  the  position  of  the  American  Petroleum  Industry  as  the 
year  1929  is  entered.    There  is  enough  crude  oil  available  to 
wreck  the  industry  if  our  wells  are  produced  to  capacity.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  shut-in  production  amounting  to  several 
million  barrels  per  day  in  west  Texas,  Venezuela,  California, 
and  Wyomdng,  with  extensive  transportation  facilities  installed 
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and  additional  lines  under  cons tioict ion  or  projected.    Also  a  . 
material  increase  in  output  will  occur  in  San  Fe  Springs  and 
Seminole  during  the  winter.     T.ot  should  the  possi'oility  De  over- 
looked of  the  development  of  large  pools  in  Lea  County,  New  I 
Mexico,  where  wells  have  been  drilled  several  miles  apart  with 
numerous  indications  of  oil  and  gas..." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New  York  says:  "G-overn- 
ment  counsel  announced  yesterday  that  after  almost  two  years  of 
litigation  the  fight  of  the  United  States  to  break  up  operation  of 
the  so-called  Franc o-G-errriin  potash  trast  in  this  country  had 
ended,  and  all  relief  sought  had  been  obtained.    Under  a  decree 
signed  by  Federal  Judge  'Yilliam  Bondy  the  Dcutches  Kalisyndikat 
and  the  Societe  Comjr.erciale  Les  Potasses  D 'Alsace  are  enjoined 
from  combining  in  the  United  States  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws, 
from  fixing  resale  prices  and  from  making  unfair  discrimiinat ions 
among  potash  purchasers...." 

Specializa-  An  editorial  in  Farm.  Im^plement  News   (Chicago)  for  February 

tion  and      21  says:   "During  the  lean  years  of  agriculture,  farmers  were 
Diversi-      bombarded  v/ith  pleas  that  they  diversify.    The  wheat  men  of 
fication     Montana  were  told  to  malk  cows  and  feed  hogs.     The  cotton  planters 
of  the  Southwest  v/ere  told  to  grow  less  cotton  and  m.ore  feed 
stuff,     'Tlie  corn  growers  of  the  surplus  corn  areas  were  admonished 
to  grow  less  corn  and  more  legumies.    'The  potato  growers  of  the 
Northwest  w^erc  advised  to  put  fewer  of  their  eggs  in  one  basket. 
But  when  these  diversification  m-ovexments  really  got  into  m.otion, 
it  us'ually  was  a  ratter  of  selling  dairy  cows  to  farmers  not 
dairy-m.iniied,  and  of  breeders  unloading  a  lot  of  off -grade  stuff 
on  people  who  waggled  their  ears  in  adm.iration  of  high-sounding 
pedigrees,  even  tho^ogh  the  'critters'  m.ight  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce 4,000  lbs.  of  3^  per  cent  mdlk  in  a  year.    Now  a  m.easure  of 
prosperity  has  returned  to  m.ost  agricultural  sections.  The 
Montana  wheat  farmier  has  sold  his  coy/s  to  the  butcher  and  slaugh- 
tered the  hogs.    He  is  too  busy  raising  wheat  at  a  profit  to  fool 
around  with  a  few  head  of  stock.    The  cotton  growers  of  the  Pan- 
handle are  too  busy  with  their  tractors  to  think  much  of  feeding. 
The  corn  growers  of  Illinois  are  growing  Just  as  much  corn  as 
ever,  but  rxiny  are  substituting  soy  beans  for  oats  and  finding 
that  more  feeding  is  profitable  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
Joy  stock-tight  fences.    The  potato  growers  got  b'omped  this  past 
year  cater  several  seasons  of  good  profits.     The  facts  are  that 
to-dc;>^  there  is  an  unmistakable  trend  towards  specialization  rather 
than  diversification  in  the  form,  of  a  little  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that  and  not  enough  of  ar^ything  to  Justify  cost-saving  equip- 
ment for  its  production.    Sections  suitable  for  breeding  and 
feeding  are  going  into  it  stronger  each  year.    Those  where  dairy- 
ing is  domiria.nt  are  more  heavily  stocked  with  m.ilk  cows  than  ever. 
The  wheat  man  is  extending  his  wheat  operations,  and  the  same 
for  the  cotton  planter  where  he  ca.n  do  it  by  machinery...." 


Potash 

Monopoly 
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Wilson  on  An  Cklahon-a  City  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Coin- 

Meat-Packing    merce  for  FehrLiary  26  says:  "Research  and  education  are  playing 
Research      an  important  part  in  the  progress  of  the  meat  packing  industry, 

according  to  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  institute  plan  com- 
mission of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  and  president  of 
Wilson  and  Company,  Chicago,  wrio  talked  February  26  before  the 
membership  banquet  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.   'The  pack- 
ing industry  was  one  of  the  first  large  industries  to  provide 
systenritic  training  of  ^aniversity  grade  for  its  present  and  future 
employees,'  Mr.  Wilson  said,,.'A  foi;jr-year  day  course  for  young 
men  intending  to  enter  the  packing  industry  undoubtedly  will  de- 
velop into  an  important  source  of  trained  talent  for  this  indus- 
try...'    Through  standardization  of  supplies  and  equipmicnt ,  im- 
portant economics,  as  well  as  improved  practice,  have  been  effected, 
Mr.  Wilson  stated.    Discussing  scientific  research  and  its  applica- 
tion to  industry,  Mr.  Wilson  said  tliat  no  industry  has  had  more 
baffling  problem.s  than  the  packing  industry.     'One  important  re^. 
search  ha.s  concerned  itself  with  improved  methods  of  curing  hams 
and  bacon.    Exhaustive  studies  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  packers  and  of  the  Institute  of  Amer- 
ican Meat  Packers  have  led  not  only  to  ma^rked  economies  in  the  cost 
of  curing  these  meats,  but  also  to  closer  control  of  the  curing 
process,  which  enables  the  production  of  more  uniform  and  hence 
more  desirable  products..." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  March  2  says: 

of  Agri-      "One  of  the  m.ost  rema^rkable  developments  in  modern  business  and 
culture       comjnerce  has  been  the  developm.ent  of  scientific  research.  The 

ablest  experts  are  employed  to  collect  all  available  information 
and  data  about  trends  of  imports,  exports,  production,  consumption, 
and  all  the  factors  affecting  supply  and  demiand.    These  data  are 
collected  not  only  for  one  State  or  county  but  for  every  area  in 
which  a  business  man  is  operating. .  .Hot  only  yearly  but  m.onthly 
American  m^anufacturers  and  business  m.en  adjust  their  production 
to  suit  the  prospective  situation  regarding  supply  and  demiand  as 
thus  revealed  by  scientific  data  and  research. .. .Hence  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  like  the  American  business  mian,  has  com.e  to  feel  the 
need  of  having  experts  serve  him  who  have  the  time  and  m.eans  to 
collect  all  the  data  for  all  available  years  bearing  on  pros- 
pective trends  of  both  production  and  price's.    And  in  our  opinion 
no  greater  service  to  farmiers  has  been  developed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  recent  years  than  that  of 
summoning  experts  from  every  State  to  attend  an  extended  session 
in  Washington  and  confer  with  the  department's  own  specialists 
and  econoFxists  in  various  lines  and  with  them  analyze  all  the 
factors  regarding  trends  of  production,  consumption,  and  prices- — 
and  then  issue  a  danger-signal  regarding  crops  that  are  likely 
to  be  overplanted,  or  indicate  the  extent  to  which  acreages  of 
certain  other  crops  imiy  be  safely  increased. .  .More  and  more  every 
year  farm.ers  are  beginning  to  watch  for  these  forecasts,  and  to 
-^H;  feel  that  they  are  in  the  dark  about  planting  and  planning  until 

J^B  forecasts  such  as  those  are  available. .  .The  truth  is  that  the 

v^^m  official  forecasting  of  both  crops  and  prices  is  now  done  with  a 

high  degree  of  accuracy ... .The  facts  are  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
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systematic  policy  of  the  Ur.itei  Sta-es  I^epart-ent  oi  Xgri yzl z^c^re 
to  try  ZQ  "ce  a'csolutely  accurate  jus"  as  far  as  is  Ivuranlj  possi- 
cle,   rjLt  ir.  all  cases  vrr.ere  ■here  is  a  Tiargir.  of  douct,   "o  give 
the  farr:er  :he  benefit  of  "hat  iouct.     "his  is  ill-istratel  cv  the 
fact  that  cut  of  eighty-four  cotton  crop  forecasts  ziafe  "c"  the 
"nitei  States  lepart-:cni  cf  Agriculture  since  1915,  f if Tr-Threo 
were  coIctt  the  final  £ir:r:tr.^:L  ani  only  thirty  aco"e...Anl  the 
forecasts  7;r.ic:.  the  Vnited  States  lepartuent  of  Agriculture  have 
uale  in  January  in  recent  years  have  ceen  rrarkei  ty  si~ilar  re- 
liacility." 


Sect  ion  4 

Farm 

Prodncts  llarch  1 — -^arch  future  contracts  on  the  I'ev:  Yorh  Cotton  Zz- 

char-ge  advanced  1  point  to  20.4cp,  on  the  l'e',v  Orleans  Cotton 
Sxchar^e  4  points  to  19,52r,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  cf  Trade 
were  unchanged  at  19.  "^Cc.     "he  average  price  of  Lliddling  spot 
cotton  in  10  desigr^ted  .uarkets  was-  'unchanged  at  19. cc::  per  Ic, 
On  the  correspondir^,  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  15.40c 
per  I'c. 

^rain  prices:     ::c.2  red  vintor  'vheat  Zansas  City  51.29  to 
$1.31;  :"o.2  hard  vrinter  (12^^  protein)  ^lansas  City  S1.19f  to_ 
SI. 23;  l"o,2  hard  -inter   ^not  cn  protein  casts)   Chicago  S1.24z 
to  51. 2c-^;  2h..nsr.s  City  $1.15  to  51. 1"^;  he. 3  r:i:-:cd  corn  hinneap- 
olis  5?-|-  to  Scfp;  Zcz.sc.s  City  35  to  c5fr;  l"o.3  yellcT.-  corn 
Chicago  95z  to  95fc;  ^[innoapolis  92f  to  95fc;  Zhusas  City  S7  to 
39^;  ::o.3  vhite  oats  Chicago  49-f  to  50^f :  Llinneapclis  4?i  to 
48^p;  Ilr.nsas  City  cZ  tc  31  p. 

livestock  prices:     Sla'aghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (llCO-lcCO  Ics.)  gocd  and  chcice  $12. '^'5  to  514.50;  covs, 
good  and  choice  55.50  to  S10.50;  heifers  (550  Ics.  do^vn)  good 
and  choice  511.50  to  S12.':'5;  vealers,  good  and  choice  514  to 
$17;  feeder  and  stocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  zs-cice  $11  to 
$12;  heavy  vreight  ho£s  (250-350  Ics.)  ciediun,  good  and  choice 
$11  to  511.35;  light  lignts  (130-160  Ics.)  tiediun:  to  choice 
$10  to  511.40;   sla--ighter  pigs  (90-130  Ics.)  ciedi-jLn:,  gocd  and 
choice  53.50  to  $10.50  (soft  or  cily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded fror:  alcve  'p-actations)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  la.tics: 
Lanes,  good  and  z::.oL2e  (54  I'cs.  do'vn)  $15.55  to  517.15;  feeding 
lend:s  (range  stock)  n.ediun  to  choice  $12. '1^5  to  $15. 

l.iaine  sacked  G-reen  l^Icuntain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.25- 
$1.40  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  ':^0c-75^  f.o.c.  Frescue 
Isle.    TTisconsin  sacked  ?.o-and  TTnites  50c-$l  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  65l:  f  .c.c.  TTaupaca.    Jlcrida  Spauldir^  Hose  $10.50- 
$11  per  carrel  in  a  fev*-  eastern  itr.rkets.    Telavrare  and  L'aryland 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $1.40-$1.90  per  cushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  yellows  $2.25-$2.50  in  ITew  York. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  rar^ed  $4.50'-$5.4O  per  100 
pounds  in  cons-anir^  centers.     ITew  York  stock  $4.5C-$5  in 
Philadelphia.    Jlorida  pointed  type  caccage  sold  at  $1-$1.75_ 
per  l->-cushel  harrper  in  leading  eastern  riarkets,  top  of  $2.25 
in  Boston.     Texas  round  and  flat  type  $2.25-$2.'?5  per  carrel 
crate.     (prepared  cy  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  OfOee  of  Informatlim,  UssitesS  States  Departmeat  ©f  A^ri«oMiire,  lor  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opiaioa  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectsKg  aj^ricsUure,  particialarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApfTovai  or  dissspproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  dlBclaimed.  Th.e  latent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  si  importa&ea. 
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PRESIDEIJT  President  Hoover,  in  a  short  inaugural  address 

HOOVER'S  March  4,  outlined  the  policy  he  will  undertake.  According 

HJAUG-URAL  to  the  press  to-day,  "it  wa.s  assurance  to  orderly  "business 

ADDRESS  and  a  promise  for  the  full  enjoyment  hy  all  the  people  of  all 

the  country  yields."  Regarding  economic  cooperation,  the 
President  said  in  part;  "The  larger  purpose  of  our  economic 
thought  should  bo  to  establish  more  firmly  stability  and  security  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  and  thereby  remove  poverty  still  further  from  our  borders, 
Our  people  have  in  recent  years  developed  a  new-found  capacity  for  coopera- 
tion among  themselves  to  effect  high  purposes  in  public  welfare.     It  is  an 
advance  toward  the  highest  conception  of  self-government.  Self-government 
does  not  and  should  not  imply  the  use  of  political  agencies  alone.  Progress 
is  born  of  cooperation  in  the  commun.ity-~not  from  governmental  restraints* 
The  Government  should  assist  and  encourage  those  movements  of  collective 
s^lf-help  by  itself  cooperating  v/ith  them.    Business  has  by  cooperation  made 
great  progress  in  the  advancement  of  service,  in  stability,  in  regularity  of 
employment  and  in  the  correction  of  its  own  abuses. .There  is  an  equally  im- 
portant field  of  cooperation  by  the  Federal  G-overnment  with  the  multitude  of 
agencies,  State,  municipal  and  private,  in  the  systematic  development  of 
those  processes  which  directly  affect  public  health,  recreation,  education 
and  the  homo.    Wo  have  need  further  to  perfect  the  means  by  which  G-overnment 
can  be  adapted  to  human  service...." 

In  referring  to  the  farm  situation,  President  Hoover  said:  ^(Action 
upon  some  of  the  proposals  upon  which  the  Republican  party  was  returned  to 
power,  particularly  further  agricultural  relief  and  limited  changes  in  the 
tariff,  can  not  in  Justice  to  our  farmers,  our  labor  and  our  manufai?turers 
postponed.  I  shall  therefore  request  a  special  session  of  Congress  for 
the  consideration  of  these  two  questions.  I  shall  deal  with  each  of  them 
upon  the  assembly  of  the  Congress." 


END  OP  SESSIOL^  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports;  "Although  con- 

LEGISLATION       fronted  by  fewer  last-minute  bills  than  usual  at  the  end  of 
a  session  of  Congress,  President  Coolidge  yesterday  signed 
53  measures  and  applied  a  'pocket'  veto  to  about  ten  more, 
which  died  for  lack  of  his  signatures.     The  bills  approved  included  the 
^irst  and  the  second  deficiency  appropriation  measures,  amounting  together 
to  approximately  $212,000,000,  and  the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
^ill,  carrying  about  $285,000,000.    The  bills  disapproved  included  that  for 
civil  service  retirement,  providing  increased  annuities  for  Government  em- 
ployees, and  a  bill  to  establish  a  ^national  park  at  Ouachita,  Ark. .  .Among 
'^^e  outstanding  measures  approved  by  President  Coolidge  was  one  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Radio  Commission  until  next  January  1.... Another 
^easure  approved  authorized  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  cooperate  with 
JjQ-tin  American  countries  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  inte2>-American 
highways...," 
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American  "Even  so  ce-utious  a.  roahker  and  economist  as  George  E. 

Prosperity  Rccerts,  of  I^'ew  York,  becor.es  almost  poetic  when  he  contemplates 
the  prospect  for  advancing  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  conditioned  only  by  industrial  efficiency.    By  increasing  pro- 
d-'^ction  per  man,  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  people  a  tremendous 
buying  power.     l\o  reason  exists  why  this  efficiency  should  not 
improve.     Some  critics  say  that  the  wants  of  people  will  soon  be 
satisfied,  that  the  automobile  market  is  saturated,  that  the 
cities  are  overbuilt,    Mr.  Roberts  says:   'The  wants  of  ihe  Am.eri- 
can  people  .;.:re  no  nearer  to  being  satisfied  now  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  or  five  years  ago,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  prospect 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  in  the  near  future."  (William  Feather 
in  Phila.  Ledger,  Klarch  2.) 

Country  Life  (London)  for  Eebraary  16  says:   "The  report 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the  ma-rketing  of  homie- 
gro'wn  corn  does  not  pretend  to  solve  our  grain  growers'  problem^s. 
It  is,  however,  a  thoroughly  com.prehensive  survey  of  the  sit^jia- 
tion,  and  it  indicates  or  suggests  lines  where  joint  effort  rnhght 
be  successful  in  getting  fairer  prices  for  the  farmer.  Our 
British  wheat  is  the  best  and  sv/eetest  in  the  world,  our  malting 
barley  has  no  eq^ual,  and  our  hom.e-grown  oats  are  unrival'L'-i— -y..et 
80  per  cent  of  our  wheat  is  imxported,  and  we  get  about  half  our 
barley  and  nearly  a  o^uarter  of  our  oats  from  abroad.    The  report 
suggests  the  development  of  a  schem.e  of  controlled  national 
marketing  similar  to  those  practiced  in  our  Dom.inlons,  but 
adapted  to  our  own  particular  needs.     The  report  also  stresses 
the  need  for  a  greater  -cmiformity  in  the  quality  of  wheat  grown 
by  the  English  farmer.     Certainly,  if  this  is  to  be  m.arketed  in 
bulk,  a  reasonable  quality  standard  must  be  set  up  and  adhered 
to.    The  most  practical  s'oggestion  is  a  legal  lim.it  to  the  water 
content  of  loaves.    At  present  the  baker  prefers  imported  wheat 
flour  because  it  v/ill  take  up  m.ore  water  and  he  gets  miore  loaves 
to  his  sack  of  flour.    English  wheat  bread  would  be  better  food 
value  to  the  consumer,  and  an  adoption  of  a  water-content  lim.it, 
such  as  is  set  in  the  United  States,  would  benefit  the  community 
as  well  as  the  farmer," 

An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  Ivlarch  says:  ^'We 
have  seen  cost  statistics  on  all  kir^is  of  products.    They  differ 
less  on  manufactured  goods  than  on  farm  products  because  there 
is  less  variation  in  the  ©osts  of  ma^terials  and  labor  enterir^g 
into  man-afacturing.     Tv/o  farm.s,  divided  only  by  a  highway,  will 
show  wide  vcriation  in  costs  of  production  due  to  differences 
of  yield.    The  same  land  and  cihnate  serve  both.     It  must  then 
be  in  micthods  and  men.    The  latest  statistics  by  the  United  States 
Departmient  of  Agriculture  show  corn  costs  ranging  from  57  cents 
to  85  cents  a  bushel,  with  an  averr^e  yield  on  4,778  farms  of 
only  33  bushels.    On  3,119  farms  the  cost  of  wheat  ranged  from 
$1.06  to  $1.51,  with  an  averr^e  yield  of  18  bushels.    On  3,590 
farms  oats  cost  from  50  cents  to  72  cents  a  bushel,  with  an 
average  yield  of  34  bushels.    These  figures  were  all  based  on 
the  1927  crop.     In  each  case  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  was 
rent.    How  can  mrket  prices  ever  be  adjusted  on  a  cost-plus 
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"casis?     If  the  high  ;;roductio::  ftrires  are  the  basis,  then  the 
lo'.7-ccst  fanciers  r^he  more  than  a  'fair  profit,*  and  if  the 
rarhe"  is  set  :c  give  the  lovr-cos t-of-prc i;ic- ion  farriers  a  fair 
prcfi:,  The  cihers  nist  go  cui  of  c-jisiness.     Cr'-y  i::  except ioral 
cases  can  the  2:roi":icer  se:  the  i:rice.    He  n.ust  aij'ast  his  farming 
to  the  prices  cfferei  'cy  the  :':,7ers.     It  ices  n::  pap  to  raise 
Trheat,  corn,  or  other  prcracts  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 
Shift  to  something  else  or  c:'-ange  the  methods  so  as  to  produce 
cheap  or  ."'^ 

An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  March  1  says:  "TTe 
have  ":een  lisTening  :c  dehates  on  direct  o-:i;^''ir^  for  several  pears 
no',7,  "cesides  t  :n: ridmt  ing  a  fe?;-  renarhs  of  omr  07;m  on  the  subject 
from  time  to  tima.    j^s  7,-e  see  it  To-dap,   -he  subject  boils  dOTim 
to  this:  1.  Zirect  l-^ing  plaps  no":  7,-i:h  cooperative  shipping 
assoo ia- ions ,  and  it  doesn't  do  a  terminal  oooperative  any  good. 

2,  rhreco  ':-:^i:'..z  apparently  lowers  the  price    at  :he  terminals 
at  times,  by  diverting  on:  ice  ho_:£  oo  :he  rachers  iirect, 

3,  3om:atinp  direct  "cu^ring  ly  ash?nt  every  farmer  oo  please  send 
his  hogs  7  0  the  terminal  is  simply  'hollering  dC7m  the  rain- 
Darrel.'     If  a  farmer  or  a  cooperaoive  association  can  get  more 
for  hop3  from  a  paoher  bvyer  ohan  at  the  terminal,  the  packer 
bu^^er  is  tne  one  that  pcos  ohem.     This  ooay  no:  be  right,  but 
it's  so.     4,  "he  only  efferoive  -^ay  oo  oorobat  direc:  It^-ing  is 
by  iireot  selling  under  cooperative  control.     Cooperative  con- 
centration points  selling  on  grade  and  tied  up  '^ith  cooperative 
conmiissicn  firms  at  the  terminals,   should  retain  for  the  producer 
niany  of  the  undcabted  economies  involved  in  taking  the  hogs  by 
the  direct  route  from  producer  to  packer...." 

Zgs-3-rading  An  eaitorial  in  Pennsylvania  Tarmer  for  1/^rch  2  s&ys: 

"TTe  oomiend  the  action  of  the  l"e7;  Jersey  poultrj^men  who  decided 
at  a  recent  conference  to  take  ti7;e  for  further  investigation 
before  attemptir-g  to  secure  a  compulsory  cgg-gradirig  law  for 
their  State,    iretr  York  itas  such  a  law  and  no-7  is  struggling 
with  the  p-ooblems  it  has  raised.     Other  States  contemplating 
similar  action  can  Trell  afford  to  7;ait  to  stud^r  the  lessons 
lleTT  York  learns  by  its  ertperiment.     The  chain  stores  and  other 
large  bvyers  of  eggs  Trant  to  deal  w'nere  there  is  a  large  supply 
of  reliably  graded  eggs.    Ihis  is  •.7h^^  Pacific  coast  eggs  often 
brir^g  higher  prices  in  eastern  cities  than  better  nearby  eggs. 
It  explains  also  Trb^t  a  compulsory  egg-grading  lavr,  uith  lax 
erii  orcemont ,  n^y  do  the  eastern  po-ultr^.^mian  more  r^rm^  than  good." 

i^eat  Situa-  A  revie7r  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the 

tion  month  just  closed,   issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  lleat 

Packers,  states:   'A  fairly  large  volume  of  fresh  pork  moved 
into  constnmgticn  durir^  the  month  just  closed,  but  the  whole- 
sale grice  levels  of  the  fresh  outs  7.'ere  ^unsatisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  relatively  high  grices  paid  for  hogs.  sxEExaxxg 
ESb:anreyig:?[::ef::xh5::X^t:-and::tiv3sx 

fefyil.S^5nmf:Ji:ts2l:2Sii::M^s^n^S/jx^       Prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago 
averaged  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  Pobruary  of  last  year, 
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whereas  supplies  of  hogs  at  the  principal  markets  were  only  15 
to  20  per  cent  below  the  total  for  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
Tlie  dressed  hesf  trade  was  unsat isfactory  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  owing  to  the  relatively  large  supply  on  the  market, 
but  Lmproved  somewhat  during  the  last  two  we^ks  when  receipts  of 
cattle  were  lighter.    The  export  trade  was  rather  quiet  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,    The  smoked  mieat  trade 
was  fairly  good  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but  the  demand  was 
not  broad.  ...The  average  price  of  h^ogs  at  Chicago  during  the 
month  was  higher  than  during  any  of  the  first  six  m.onths  of  last 
year.    The  dressed  lamb  market  was  very  unsatisfactory  throughout 
the  entire  m.onth.    The  wool  trade  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month  was  good,  at  firm  prices.    During  the  last  ten  days  the 
trade  was  much  quieter,  with  a  slightly  weaker  tendency  in  prices. 
Hides  and  skins  continued  to  decline  during  the  month.  Stocks 
were  moderate.    The  cut  leather  business  continues  slov/," 


Orange  Heporting  that  orange  Juice  in  carload  lots  is  being 

Juice  shipp.ed  into  California  from  Mexico,  the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Cham;oer 

Imports        of  Conrr.erce  recently  appealed  to  Senators  Hiram.  Johnson  and 

Samuel  M,  Short  ridge  and  the  California  Fruit  G-rowers  exchange 
to  obtain  protection  for  the  Staters  citrus  industry  through 
adoption  of  an  adeq-oate  tariff,  says  the  Fruit  Products  Journal 
and  American  Vinegar  Industry, 

SiJgar  A  Havana  dispatch  ^larch  2  says:  "Form-ation  of  a  national 

Institute    sugar  institute  , in  which  practically  all  activities  of  the  Cuban 
for  Cuba      sugar  business  would  be  concentrated,  was  proposed  to  President 


Machado  llarch  1  by  Dr,  Mario  Diaz  Craz,  an  attorney.     The  insti- 
tute would  be  the  sole  seller  of  sugar  and  miolasses  as  well  as 
the  purchasing  agent  for  the  sugar  industry.     It  would  also  be 
empowered  to  finance  the  industry,  make  shipping  arrangements  and 
in  general  conduct  the  business  through  a  cooperative  system. 
Another  project  presented  ^^^i^K  favored  retention  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  s"agar  in  warehouses  until  a  price  of  2-g-  cents  could  be 
obtained.    Owners  would  get  security  for  the  sugar  thro^ogh  G-ov- 
ernment  non-interest  bonds." 


Section  3 

depart-  An  editorial  in  South  Dakota  Farm.er  and  Breeder  for 

i^ent  of       February'  15  says:  "We  h-ave  often  spoken  of  the  Crop  O'atlook  as 
Agri'-  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 

-Jiture       leased  near  the  beginnirxg  of  each  crop  year.     It  pa;>"s  the  farmer 


to  Su^ady  this  report  and  plan  his  crops  accordingly,  for  the  men 
who  write  the  reports  know  their  business  and  strike  very  close 
to  the  truth  on  the  ma,in  commodities  supplied  by  American  agri- 
culture.   On  page  five  of  this  issue  is  printed  the  crop  outlook 
report  for  1928,    Read  it  and  see  for  yourself  how  closely  it 
was  borne  out  through  the  year.    Then  watch  for  the  1929  report 
which  is  soon  to  be  released.     It  will  be  a  fairly  truthful 
guide  to  the  supply  and  demand  for  the  1929  crop." 


Secticn  4 
laHKET  QUOTATIONS 


Marcil  4 — Livestock  q^iotations  a.t  Cnicago  on  sla-u^hter 
steers,   (1100-1500  los.)   -ood  ana  choice  $12, 50"-$14. 50 ;  cows, 
fsood  and  choice  $8.50~$10. 50 ;  heifers  (850  los.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.50«$15.50;  vealers,  -.ocd  and  choice  $14-$1?.  Feeder 
and  s tocher  steers,  e:ood  and  choice  $11-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  los.)  mediiiPu,  good  and  choice  $10 .90-$ll ♦25;  light 
lights  (130--160  Ids.)  medii;jn  to  choice  $9.S0-$il.30 ;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  Its.)  inedi-om,  good  and  choice  $8  •  50-$10*50;  slaughter 
lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ids.  down)  $1 5. 10- $17. 40 ;  feeding  lamDs 
(range  stock)  r.ediTjia  to  choice  $12.75"-$16, 

March  2 — Iv-aine  sacked  G-rcen  Mo-jjritain  potatoes  $1.1 5- $1.45 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  ?0c^-75^  f.o.b,  Pres^ue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Ro^md  Tyhites  80^^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
mostly  obd  f .o.o.  Waupaca.    Florida  pointed  type  cahhage  ranged 
$1.25-$2  per  1^-  oushel  hamper  in  leading  city  rra-rkets.  Texas 
round  type  $2.25-$2.50  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.  Midwestern 
sacked  yellow  onions  $4,50-$5.40  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers.    New  York  Hi-ode  Island  3-reening  apples,  somefair  condi- 
tion, brought  $4.50-$5  per  barrel  in  Ilew  York  City,    Uew  York  and 
Michigaai  Hliode  Island  G-reenings  and  Baldwins  $6-$6.25  in  Chicago. 

March  2 — W^.olesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at 
New  York  were:  92  score,  51^;  91  score,  50^"^;  90  score,  50^. 

March  2 — Wl-olesale  prices  of  IIo.l  fresh  American  cheese 
at  I'ew  York  were:  Flats,  23-J:^-24^^;  Single  Daisies  24^;  Young 
Americas  25^^— 2 5^^, 

March  4 — ^Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated narkets  advanced  J.3  points  to  I9,56c^  per  lb.     On  the  sam^e 
da^,'-  last  year  the  price  stood  at  13.30  ^.    March  future  contracts, 
on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  20.55^2^,  and 
on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points  to  19.77(zf. 

March  4 — G-rain  prices  Quoted;  lTo.2  hard  winter  wheat  (not 
on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1 .2S-|-$1.27.    Ho. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  95^-951-^;  Minneapolis  86|f-87|G^.    IJo.3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  94^-f-95-|^;  Minneapolis  91f^-92-|-^.    Ho. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  48:1^-50^^;  Minneapolis  46  l/8^-47  s/s^.  (Prepared  by 
3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Infonsafiou,  VmUnl  Stfites  D«i?iirJmeat  of  Agriculture  for  thf;  punM>»e  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  refSected  ia  the  pret^  oa  nmttev^  affecting  agriculture,  particulariy  in  itt- 
ccoaomic  aspeeti*.  ApfToval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quxited  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iotent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IHE  SPECIAL  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Wheels  were  set  in  motion 

SESSION  yesterda;^^  on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol  in  anticipation  of 

the  special  session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  which  will 
convene  about  April  10.     In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Hoover  said  the  Eepuhlican  party  was  'pledged  to  further  agricultural  relief  ' 
and  *  limited  changes  in  the  tariff*  and  that  he  would  call  a  special  session 
'for  the  consideration  of  these  two  questions.'    Republican  leaders  decided 
yesterday  that  in  order  to  rivet  attention  on  the  neasurcs  mentioned  hy  the 
President,  the  House  would  he  only  partly  organized  at  the  outset  of  the  spe- 
cial session.    Accordingly,  only  the  com^rnittees  essential  to  the  passage  of 
the  farm  relief  and  tariff  hills  will  he  authorized  when  the  new  House  is 
called  to  order — that  is,  the  committees  on  ways  and  means,  agriculture  and 
rules.    This  does  not  necessarily  m.ean  that  the  program  could  not  he  amxpli- 
fied,  hut  it  does  m.ean  the  House  leaders  will  not  permat  any  extraneous  busi- 
ness to  intervene  "ontil  the  farm  relief  and  tariff  m.easures  have  been  sent 
to  the  Senate. • • . 

The  House  comm.it tec  on  agriculture  will  begin  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration farm  relief  bill  on  March  22,  Chainman  Haugen  announced  yester- 
day.   It  will  be  ready  to  report  a.  measure  by  the  time  Congress  meets....  If 
Congress  meets  on  April  10,  leaders  said  yesterday,  the  farm  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  about  April  20,  on  which  date  the  tariff  bill  will  be 
reported.     It  is  planned  to  allow  four  weeks  debate  on  the  tariff,  which 
means  that  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  about  May  18.    Infhile  House 
leaders,  by  virtue  of  hard  and  fast  rules,  are  in  a  position,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  following,  to  restrict  y^ork  in  the  lower  chamber,  a  differ- 
ent sit'oation  is  presented  in  the  Senate,  ?/hich  is  very  likely  to  consider 
a  wide  variety  of  business  while  awaiting  receipt  of  the  farm  relief  and 
tariff  bills  from  the  House,..." 


IOWA  ROAjD  An  issue  of  $100,000,000  State  of  Iowa  road  bonds 

BOUD  ACT  authorized  by  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the  voters  at 

the  last  election  v/as  declared  unconstitutional  yesterday  by 
a  unanimous  decision  handed  dovm  by  the  Suprem.e  Court  of  Iowa, 
according  to  word  received  by  Am^erican  Surety  Company,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  to-day.    The  report  says;  "The  issue  was  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional because  the  act  did  not  provide  for  its  retirement  within  twenty- 
five  years  by  direct  tax.    This  cpoalif ication  is  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  as  related  to  bond  authorizations.     The  purpose  of  the 
issuance  of  these  bonds  was  to  take  road  building  out  of  the  hands  of  counties 
^nd  place  it  under  direct  State  supervision." 


ASROl^UTICAL  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  plans  for  two 

ijEVELOPi\iENT       m^Jor  developmient s  in  commercial  aeronautics,  involving  the 

formation  of  a  $200,000,000  holding  and  developm.ent  corporation 
and  the  construction  of  the  y/orld' s  largest  airport  near 
New  York  City,  were  completed  in  Wall  Street  yesterday. 
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Sect  ion  2 

Belter  ^v.o-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  rarn.er  for  :,'arch  2  says: 

tat  ions        "Years  a-go  the  Ilgin  cutter  -arket  v^as  nsed  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tracts cetvreen  nrciticers  ani  creaT.eries,   cet7;een  narntf aciv-r ers 
and  distribntors  and  in  tther  cases*    Even  after  the  Zl^in  dis- 
trict ceased  to  prodiice  c-ntter  its  exchange  continued  to  supply 
a  quotation  vrhich  was  usefvl  as  a  casis  for  contracts  though  it 
had  no  other  significance.     T.'ith  the  passing  of  the  El^bi-  cuo- 
tation  all  interests  resorted  to  some  ether  quotation  v.hich  -s^as 
readily  ava liable,  such  as  t:-.e  price  of  r 2- score  butter  in 
Philadelphia,  I'evr  York  or  Chicago.    Lately  certain  communities 
have  based  their  contracts  on  -hi.t  private  concerns  pay  for 
butt  erf  at,  and  nov;  -.ve  are  ashed  to  publish  the  quotations  of 
these  concerns  so  tr^t  producers  vrho  do  not  ship  to  the.u  nay 
kno'T  Trhr  t  they  are  to  receive  fron  other  parties.     TTe  are  alTrays 
disposed  to  publish  irh'ornation  wanted  by  farmers,  but  vre  sug- 
gest consideration  of  the  advantages  of  a  public  n:arhet  quota- 
tion over  ar^-  private  price  as  the  basis  for  contracts.     This  is 
not  to  condetin  private  quotations,  vdtich  are  all  rignt  for  the 
patrons  of  those  concerns,  but  it  is  to  suggest  that  a  public 
r.:arket  quotation  is  likely  to  reflect  conditions  n:ore  promptly 
if  not  nore  accurately." 

Ifeg  Grading  The  Yield  (London)  for  Yebr-::ary  14  says:   ''The  opening  of 

in  Britain  the  H-Jingerford  packir^  station  of  the  TTilt shire  Ygg  Producers,  Ltd., 
by  the  ilinister  of  Agriculture  last  vreek  is  significant  of  the 
awakening  of  the  farmer^ s  interest  in  egg  production  as  a  com- 
mercial business. . .Compet it  ion  is  so  keen  in  the  marketing  of  so 
inari;;v  of  the  staple  products  of  British  farmir^  that  the  farmer 
has  perforce  to  turn  his  m.ind  to  those  branches  of  his  industry 
that  enjoy  favored  circ-umstances  in  the  home  viirkets.    Yresh  m.ilk, 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and  fresh  eggs  are  lines  of  produc- 
tion in  vrhich  he  can  beat  the  foreigner  if  he  V7ill.     "te  farmer 
is  preparing  vrith  enthusiasm,  to  cater  for  the  den^nd  for  English 
eggs  that  vrill  undoubtedly  result  from  the  new  regulations  ohich 
require  the  m^arkir^g  of  all  imported  eggs  and  also  offer  a  hall- 
ma^rk  of  qv^ality  for  homx  produced  eggs  in  the  form  of  the  national 
mark.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  m.ore  chicks  will  be  reared  in  this 
country  this  spring  titan  ever  before.     To  n^.ny  generr.l  farm^ers 
the  business  is  new,  but  they  are  determined  to  m.ake  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.    Yor  it  is  cert-ain,   if  the  present  chance 
is  not  taken  advantage  of  fully,  that  our  overseas  competitors 
will  continue  to  strer^then  their  position  in  o^or  markets..." 

The  Irish  Statesm^an  for  Yebraary  9  says:  "TTe  have  now  the 
Yree  State  statistics  relating  to  its  imports  and  e:nports  for 
the  f^all  year  1523,  and  they  cor^firm  us  in  the  belief  that  an 
economic  revival  is  takirig  place.     The  imports  are  falling  and 
the  exp'Orts  are  risir^g.     In  ItZ"^  our  exports  totaled  43,195,979 
pounds;  in  1S2S  they  had  risen  to  44,"r2,112  po'unds.     Cur  imports, 
which  in  1927  were  59,123,717  pottnds,  -:ad  fallen  to  58,359,101 
pounds  last  year,  so  tb^t  the  adverse  trade  balance  had  fallen 
"by  2,39S,0C0  pounds  during  the  year.     It  now  stands  at  12,846,000 
pounds^  a  f  ig^ure  which  we  "believe  can  be  bridged  by  our  invisible 
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exports.     Oxlt  "best,  inieed,  our  OTxly  considerable  c^istoniers ,  are 
G-reat  Britain  and  llorthern  Irela,nd,  which  betv/een  then  took 
45,140,459  pounds  of  our  exports,  leavirig  an  almost  inconsidera- 
ble export  valued  at  1,653,653  pounds  to  all  other  countries, 
which  include  United  States,  G-ennany,  Belgium,  France.     The  United 
States  was  the  largest  customer,  taking  308,759  pounds  of  our  ex- 
ports.   G-ermny  came  next,  taking  271,032  pounds,  and  Belgii^ 
third,  with  160,928  poujids...." 


Land  Settle-  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farner  for  Fehroary  28  says: 

ment  In        "In  five  years,  ending  with  1928,  there  have  heen  located  on 
Oregon         farm  la-nds  in  Oregon  "by  the  land  settlement  department  of  the 
State  chancer  of  comnerce  3,503  families  who  invested  nearly 
$15,000,000  in  farm  acreage  to  the  extent  of  114,000.    The  good 
work  goes  on,  for  in  January,  1929,    26  new  families  invested 
$72,850  in  4-18  acres  here;  and  89  more  wrote  that  they  had  de- 
cided to  locate  in  Oregon  during  1929  and  that  they  would  have 
a  total  of  $228,600  to  invest." 

Meat  Market-  An  editorial  in  L'eoraska  Farmer  for  February  23  says:  "It 

ing  Pro-      wonH  oe  long  now  until  the  city  cons'omer  can  purchase  fresh 
gress  chicken  hy  the  piece  and  his  sirloin  steak  in  air-tight  packages 

put  up  at  the  packing  plant.    Progress  in  farid  processing  and 
merchandising  and  changing  food  habits  and  demands  of  the  consumer 
make  this  prohahle,  and  may  have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  the 
industries  growing  and  handling  these  products. .. .Perhaps  even 
more  revolutionary  is  the  prospective  change  in  meat  marketing 
methods  as  forecast  by  Harrison  S.  Howe,  noted  industrial  and 
chemical  engineer,  in  the  ITation^s  Business  for  February.  Buying 
steaks  in  paxkages  at  the  drug  store,  is  Doctor  Kowe^s  picture 
of  the  future  method  of  meat  retailing. .. .A  new  product  called 
'dry  ice*   is  the  conmercial  agent  which  enables  the  rapid  freez- 
ing to  such  low  temperatures  without  deterioration,  and  permits 
transportation  without  additional  refrigeration  to  the  point  of 
consumption.    IThether  or  not  these  new  methods  of  merchandising 
fresh  products  will  cheapen  the  costs  of  distribution,  it  is  not 
predicted,  but  the  convenience  of  handling,  the  opportunity  for 
the  housewife  to  hxiy  a  snail  amount  of  a  product  without  waste 
or  leftovers  is  s^ure  to  appeal  and  should  increase  its  consump- 
tion.   One  certain  accompaniment  will  be  greater  emphasis  on 
q^oality  by  the  consumer.     It  will  be  up  to  producers  to  supuly 
that." 

Utilization  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  February  21 

of  By-         says:  "The  successful  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  book  paper 
products      from  cornstalks  has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  problem  of  farm 
relief  in  the  minds  of  man;>^  scientists  and  economists.  These 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  general  utilization  of  the  stalks  for 
paper  manufacture  would  add  about  $5  an  acre  to  the  corn  grower 
net  income.     Sim.ilar  utiliza.tion  of  va.rious  other  waste  products 
of  agriculture  are  possible. .. .Many  feel  in  conseQuence  that 
science  is  to  put  agriculture  on  a  new  footing.    The  farm,  like 
the  packing  industry,  may  yet  utilize  its  entire  production.  If 
such  a  condition  can  be  bro^jight  about,  agriculture,  while  still 
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furnishing  food  at  low  prices,  will  find  undreamed-of  profits 
possible.     This  is  indeed  a  development  of  major  importance... 
Agriculture  has  given  some  attention  to  "better  methods  "but 
little  attention  to  the  utilization  of  its  by-products.     If  an 
age  is  now  coming  where  the  farmer  will  use  all  the  products  of 
his  soil,  as  the  packer  has  long  used  every  part  of  the  animals 
he  slaughters,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  agriculture  may  be 
at  hand.    One  of  the  duties  of  Congress  should  bo  to  hasten 
that  day  by  giving  added  appropriations  for  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  farm  wastes.     In  an  age  when  industry  is  prospering 
through  science,  it  is  an  economic  crime  to  withhold  from  the 
farmer  the  kind  of  aid  that  ma;^^  ino.ke  him  independent  of  artifi- 
cial aids." 

Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  for  March  says:  "After 

ment  of       wrestling  for  many  years  with  the  problem  of  overproduction  and 
Agri-  its  corollaries  of  slashing  competition,  low  lumber  prices, 

culture       timber  waste,  and  red  ledgers;  the  lumber  industry  has  petitioned 
the  Federal  G-overnment  for  legislation  permitting  controlled  pro- 
duction of  its  natural  resources,  under  proper  safeguards,  along 
with  coal  and  oil.    The  petition  is  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
passed  on  December  6  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.     In  view  of  the  long  and  bitter 
opposition  of  the  industry  to  any  suggestion  of  Federal  control 
of  its  operations,  the  proposal  comes  as  a  distinct  surprise.  It 
is  to  be  concluded  that  the  leaders  of  the  industry  see  in  Federal 
participation  the  only  economic  solution  of  a  situation  which 
threatens  its  permanent  prosperity  and  its  continuous  supply  of 
raw  wood.    The  proposal  having  been  Lmde,  interest  naturally  turns 
to  what  y/ill  be  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  to  the 
appeal  of  the  lumibermen.    Unquestionably  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  whose  department  rests  responsibility 
for  the  forest  welfare  of  the  Nation,  will  largely  dictate  the 
Government's  policy  in  the  event  controlled  production  of  lumber 
is  undertaken.    The  editor  of  this  magazine,  therefore,  asked 
Secretar:^^  William  M.  Jardine  for  his  opinion  of  the  proposal  as 
a  desii'able  public  policy.    Eis  statement  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  and  is  an  able  presentation  of  the  case  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  interests.    The  Secretary  is  sympathetic 
to  the  proposal,  but  he  rightly  points  out  that  controlled  pro- 
duction of  lumber  can  be  justified  as  a  desirable  public  under-- 
taking  only  if  it  benefits  the  public. .The  Secretary  frankly 
admits  that  his  department  has  no  cure-all  for  the  forest  ills 
of  our  country,  but  that  it  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  public 
and  private  agencies  in  arriving  at  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  in  applying  common-sense  remedies.  He 
suggests  that,  through  the  creation  of  a  representative  commis- 
sion by  the  G-overnment  or  by  some  other  means,  all  interests  co- 
operate in  an  exhaustive  public  inquiry  looking  to  *  the  formula- 
tion of  a  broo.d  national  forestry  program*  in  which  'orderly  pro- 
duction and  continuous  timber  growing  as  an  industrial  enter- 
prise' may  be  brought  about...." 
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Section  4 
MRKET  qUOTATIOrS 

Farm 

Products  J^Iarch  5 — Maine  sacked  G-reen  Llountain  potatoes  sold  at 

$1.15--$1.45  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  70^-75^  f.o/o, 
PresQ.ue  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Fnites  80^-$l  carlot  sales 
in  Ciiica^-o.     Midwestern  yellov;  onions  closed  at  $4,25-$5.75  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    Florida  pointed  type  caboage 
"brought  $1«25-$1.75  per  l-|-bush.el  hamper  in  city  markets.  Texas 
round  t;^^oe  $2,25"-$3  per  harrel  crate.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
$5-$5»75  per  "barrel  in  New  York  City;  Rhode  Island  G-reenings 
$4.50-$5.50.    New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $6-$6.25  in  Chicago. 

Wliolosale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  51^;  91  score,  50 ;  90  score,  50-^^.     i!?holcsalc  prices 
of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Flats,  23;g-^  to 
24^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young  Am-ericas,  25^-25^^. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $12. 50"$14. 50 ;  cows, 
good  and  choice,  $8 .75-$10.75;  heifers,    (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice,  $11.50-$13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14.50~$17; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11-$12; 
heavy  weight  hogs     (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $11.25« 
$11.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice,  $10,25- 
$11.65;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice, 
$8.85--$10.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excihuded  from 
above  quotations).    Sla-aghter  sheep  and  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $16.10-$17.40 ;  feeding  lam.bs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice,  $12.75-$16. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  40  points  to  21.05^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Sxchar^ge 
36  points  to  20.13^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  39  points 
to  20.19^'.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  42  points  to  19.98^  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.30^. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  Minneapolis,  $1.25  7/8-$1.30  7/8;  No. 2  red  winter 

Kansas  City,  $1.27-$1,29;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12|^  protein) 
Kansas  City,  $1 .17-$1.2l|-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Kansas  City  $1 .14-$1 .15^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis, 
85^«87^;  Kansas  City,  84^-^86^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  94f^- 
95i^,  Minneapolis,  91^-^92^;  Kansas  City  87^-88^^;  No. 3  white 
oats,  Chicago  47^^-48^^,  Minneapolis  44f^— 45^-^;  Kansas  City 
48^-50^2^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agricaltiire.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  mafcters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
ecoaomic  aspects.  ApiToval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opiniojas  qaotad  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  »i  importance. 
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THE  NEW  Arthur  M,  Hyde,  former  Governor  of  Missouri,  took 

SECRETARY  the  oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  yesterday. 

TAKES  OATH         Secretary  Hyde  later  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said  he 
would  seek  to  effectuate  the  agricultural  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover.     "I  believe  in  those  policies,"  he  said.  "They 
are  sound  and  constructive,    Thoy  will  achieve  a  larger  measure  of  prosperi- 
ty for  the  farmers  of  America.     I  shall  strive  to  cooperate  with  all  those 
whose  public  duty  or  private  interest  are  elements  in  the  problem  of  the 
farm.  ...I  hope  also  to  have  their  assistance...." 


FARM  RELIEF  The  press  to-day  reports  that  President  Hoover  is  ex- 

ACTION  pected  to  call  Congress  into  special  session  on  April  15  to 

consider  farm  relief  and  tariff  revision,  as  the  result  of  a 
statement  made  to  him  yesterday  by  Representative  John  Q,. 
Tilson,  Republican  House  leader,  that  the  committee  on  agriculture  would  be 
able  to  report  a  farm  bill  between  April  10  and  15  and  that  a  tariff  bill 
could  be  reported  to  the  House  by  April  20.    The  President  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Wilson  as  favoring  the  limiting  of  the  special  session  to  the  consid- 
eration of  thest  two  subjects.    The  report  says:  "The  Republican  leaders  plan 
to  carry  out  this  intent,  organizing  only  four  committees— ways  and  means, 
agriculture,  rules  and  accounts.    This  will  make  it  impossible  to  consider 
general  legislation,  since  legislation  can  come  before  the  House  only  after 
it  has  been  reported  by  a  committee...." 


CONG-RES S lONAL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Congressional  farm 

JAIdl  G-ROUP         leaders  are  awaiting  an  expression  from  President  Hoover  be*- 
fore  tackling  again  the  unsolved  agricultural  problem  of  the 
Coolidge  administration.    There  is  a  plain  disposition  at  the 
Capitjol  to  hear  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  to  offer  and  to  let  him  lead  the  way  in 
the  formalation  of  a  new  program. ..  .The  leaders. .  .are  making  it  clear  that 
they  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  new  partly  chieftain  on  this  dominant 
issue  and  to  have  him  share  with  themselves  the  responsibility  for  its  settle- 
ment,.., it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  measure  introduced  last  December 
"by  Senator  McNary,  chairman  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee,  will  be  the 
"basis  for  the  Hoover  legislative  remedy.    The  new  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  stabilization  corporations,  working  under  a  Federal  farm  board, 
as  the  agencies  for  collection,  storage  and  ultimate  distribution  of  surplus 
crops.    Through  the  control  of  surpluses,  it  is  theory  that  price 'depressions 
in  the  affected  crops  will  be  eliminated...." 


MA.INS  HiaHWAY  An  Augusta,  Me.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  three 

SOAED  m.embers  of  the  llaine  Highway  Comnission  were  asked  to  resign 

yesterday  by  G-overnor  G-ardiner,  as  the  result  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  approve  further  Federal  aid 
^or  roads  in  the  State  until  the  personnel  of  the  commission  was  changed. 


I 


I 


I 
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An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.)  for  Feorii?.ry  28  says:  "Thorns  D.  Campbell,  Montana's 
great  wheat  and  flax  farmer,  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe,    IThile  abroad  he  kept  his  eyes  open  and  one  of  the  things 
that  attracted  his  attention  was  a  machine  used  in  G-ermany  for 
making  twine  fiber  from  flax  straw.    This  interested  him  so  much 
that  he  purchased  one  and  is  having  it  shipped  to  his  farm  in 
Montana.    Mr,  Crjnpbell  considers  it  possible  that  this  process  miay 
result  in  the  complete  abolition  of  Jute  and  other  fiber  importa- 
tions, giving  the  farmer  a  by--product  netting  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.    As  a.n  example,  Mr.  Campbell  figures  that  he  can  ma.ke  an 
extra  profit  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  this  year  from  his  10,000 
acres  of  flax, • • . " 

Cotton  for  Discovery  timt  washing  in  pure  water  makes  cotton  as  good 

Insula-       an  electric  wire  insulator  as  silk  was  announced  January  31  be- 
tion  fore  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 

New  York,    The  discovery  was  announced  by  R.  H.  Williams,  E.  J. 
Murphy,  H,  H.  G-lenn  and  E.  3.  Wood,  of  the  Bell  laboratories 
technical  staff.    Long  research  showed  that  salt  water  is  the 
elem^ent  causing  electricity  to  leak  through  ordinary  insulation. 
The  sci.lt  comes  from  various  solid  saline  elements  in  the  insulat- 
ing fabrics,  which  a.re  turned  into  minute  portions  of  salt  water 
by  moisture  absorbed  from  air.    Having  discovered  tho.t  the  princi- 
pal source  of  leakage  is  something  soluble  in  water,  the  engi- 
neers proceeded  to  get  rid  of  it  by  plenty  of  washings  in  advance, 
"Cotton,"  they  announced,  "can  be  substituted  for  silk,  or  less 
silk  be  used.     One  type  of  wire  widely  used  in  the  Bell  system  can 
now  be  insulated  with  two  instead  of  three  coverings  of  silk. 
By  water  treatment  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  textile  can 
be  increased  about  fifty  times," 

Experiment  An  editorial  in  Earm  and  Ranch  for  March  2  says:  "The 

Station       Texas  Agric^iltural  Experiment  Station  iias  done  no  mor®  valuable 
Bulletins    piece  of  work  than  that  which  will  be  treated  in  a  bulletin  soon 
to  be  off  the  press,  dealing  with  the  economics  of  farming  in  the 
blacldLand  belt  of  Texas,     It  is  based  on  several  years'  work  and 
the  actual  farm  records  of  a  number  of  farmers  in  this  rich  soil 
area,  where  cotton  is  the  sole  crop  on  many  farm.s  and  the  major 
crop  on  most  of  them.    Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  summary: 
'Invariably  the  net  returns  from  these  systems  were  found  to  be 
lowest  for  those  in  which  all  the  cultivated  land  was  in  cotton, 
and  to  increase  up  to  a  point  at  which  about  one-fourth  the  culti- 
vated land  was  devoted  to  cotton,  provided  the  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage  was  used  effectively  in  growing  feed  crops  for  livestock.' 
To  tell  the  average  blackland  farmer  that  he  will  make  more  money 
with  one-fourth  to  one-half  his  land  in  cotton  is  to  invite  a 
polite  doubt  or  a  mental  reservation  that  you  are  either  a  fool 
or  a  liar.     In  the  forthcoming  bulletin  these  doubts  are  re- 
solved by  the  records  of  dirt  farmers  who  are  doing  their  stuff. 
•.•The  economists  of  the  Experiment  Station  have  collected  facts 
and  interpreted  them  for  those  who  are  awake  to  their  own  inter- 
ests sufficiently  to  study  the  situation  and  review  their  opera- 
tions in  the  light  of  more  accurate  knov/ledge, , , ." 


Campbell 
on  By- 
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ram  Units  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  2  says: 

"An  investigation  made  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  throws  a 
"bit  of  light  on  the  much  discussed  tendency  toward  larger  farm 
units  for  the  sake  of  more  economical  operation.     It  finds,  hy 
studying  123  holdings  of  over  500  acres,  that  'the  trend  where 
buildings  are  available  is  to  divide  up  large  holdings  into 
smaller  units  and  to  operate  them  7;ith  tenants  rather  than  y/ith 
hired  l^.bor«    The  greatest  interest  o.mong  large  land  owners  at 
the  present  time  is  in  tenancy,  in  methods  of  securing  favorable 
contact  and  cooperation  with  tenant  operators'.     It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  tendency  is  in  both  directions  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  a.nd  different  lines  of  production.    For  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  larger  units  are  being  created  for  economical 
operation  in  some  regions  and  in  some  lines  of  production;  but 
the  opposite  tendency  is  also  apparent  v/here  the  farm  family  is 
a  more  competent  operating  force  than  ar^^  other." 


G-rape  At  this  tim.e  of  year,  when  there  is  a  large  am-ount  of 

Prices         grape  Juice  in  storage  awaiting  to  be  bottled  or  to  be  m^ade 
into  grape  products,  the  q.uGstion  often  comes  up  relative  to 
the  prices  paid  for  fresh  grapes,  says  The  Fruit  Product  Journal 
and  American  Vinegar  Industry.    The  average  price  paid  last 
season  to  the  Southern  Michigan  Fruit  Association,  Lawton,  Mich., 
by  such  concerns  as  the  Welch  G-rape  Juice  Company  and  the  United 
G-rape  Products  Company  was  reported  to  be  about  $52  per  ton. 
The  prices  paid  for  grapes  during  1927  ranged  from  $40.85  to 
$41.50.    The  1926  price  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  of 
1928, 


South' s  Man-ujfacturers  Hecord  for  Febraary  28  says:  "A  great 

Economic      economic  revolution  is  under  way  which  demands  the  thoughtful 
Revolu-        study  of  every  man  at  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
tion  South.    This  revolution  is  an  industrial  one,  and  the  effect 

is  more  far-reaching  than  can  readily  be  foreseen.  Agriculture 
is  suffering  in  every  section  where  industrial  development  is 
not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  create  a  home  market,  not 
alone  for  the  food  products  of  adjacent  farms,  but  for  the 
young  m.en  and  young  women  that  are  growing  up  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  smaller  towns.    There  is  a  heavy  movement  away  from  the 
farm  to  the  city,  because  with  the  larger  use  of  improved  power 
machinery  the  farmers  are  at  present  producing  more  than  they 
can  sell  at  a  profit.    Diversified  farming,  important  as  it  is, 
must  in  many  cases  depend  largely  on  the  shipment  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  distant  markets.    A  trip  through  the  industrial 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  holds  good  as  to  other  in- 
dustrial States,  will  show  that  agricultural  conditions  are 
much  better  than  in  the  States  where  a  home  m.arket  has  not  been 
created  for  all  the  varied  products  of  the  farms.     In  most  sec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  farmer  finds  an  im- 
miediate  market  for  everything  he  can  produce,  and  industrial 
plants  large  and  small  furnish  an  opportunity  for  profitable 
employment  to  both  men  and  women.    Southern  agriculture, 
despite  all  the  help  that  may  be  given  by  a  protective  tariff 
and  by  other  means,  will  continue  to  suffer  until  there  is  a 
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development  of  industrial  interests  siof f iciently  large  to  create 
a  home  mp.rket  in  the  smaller  towns  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
cities. .  .Except  thro'agh  large  and  v/idely  diversified  industry 
southern  agriculture  as  a  whole  can  not  prosper,  even  a^  the 
grain  growing  regions  of  the  West  can  not  prosper  where  industrial 
interests  have  not  "been  created..." 

Sugar  Beet  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  February  16  says: 

Industry      "Farming  in  Michigan  faces  a  major  crisis.    One  of  our  main  cash 
in  Mich-      crops,  sugar  heets,  ha.s  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.     If  it 
igan  turns  down  the  road  of  oblivionj  the  farming  business  of  the 

State  will  he  saddled  with  a  "b-orden  difficult  to  carry.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  farmers  no?/  come  to  the  support  of  this  in- 
dustry' and  help  it  out  of  the  slouch  of  despond,  in  all  prohahil- 
ity  with  the  assistance  of  a  hopeful  increase  of  tariff  protection, 
sugar  beet  production  will  continue  indefinitely  to  be  a  potent 
factor  in  our  march  toward  a  balanced  and  paying  Michigan  agri- 
culture.    .Destroy  the  s"ugar  beet  industry  in  this  State  and  we 
throw  nearly  125,000  acres  of  our  best  land  to  the  production  of 
other  cash  crops  which  would  bring  the  prices  for  those  crops 
down  below  the  cost  of  production,  when  the  farmers  v/ould  realize 
perhaps  less  from  the  increased  production  than  they  now  secure 
v/ithout  this  added  acreage.     If  we  view  this  situation  correctly, 
and  seemingly  thousands  of  others  have  the  same  picture,  the  year 
1929  will  be  epochal  in  the  history  of  Michigan  agriculture,  and 
the  outcome  will  depend  largely  on  Just  how  strong  our  farmers 
support  the  si:igar  beet  industry  in  this  crisis." 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Indiana  Farm-er' s  G-uide  for  February  23 

ment  of        says:  "What  is  needed  to  make  farming  profitable  is  a  moainte- 
Agri-  nance  of  stable  prices  rather  than  fluctuating  high  and  low 

culture       prices  for  farm  products,  in  the  opinion  of  A.  W.  McKay,  an 

economist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
farmers  generally  will  agree  with  him.    The  question  is  how  to 
maintain  prices  at  a  level  that  will  give  cost  of  production 
with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer.    Mr.  McKay  pointed 
out  the  price  policies  that  various  cooperative  marketing  or*- 
ganizations  follow,  Y/hich  include  studies  of  price  history, 
current  supply  and  demx).nd,  select ioi:  of  market- outlets,  deter- 
mination of  grades,  pacl^ges,  etc..  storage  facilities  and 
transportation,  advertising  and  merchandising  practices  and  se- 
lection of  ma,rketing  agencies,  all  of  which  are  highly  important. 
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Products  March  6 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  los.)  goci  and  choice  $12.50  to 
$14.25;  cows,  good  and  c'noice  $8.90  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  l&s. 
down)  good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$14.50  to  $17.    Feeder  and  stocker  cattle:  Steers,  good  and 
choice  $11  to  $12;  hea\-y  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medi-om  good 
and  choice  $11.60  to  $12;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  mediijin, 
good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ics.) 
medroTu,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11.20  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Sla^oghter  sheep 
and  laziios:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (34  lbs,  down)  $15.25  to 
$17.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medrcun  to  choice  S12.75  to 
$16. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 3  m.ixed  corn  Minneapolis  84|-  to  86^^;^;  • 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  94j-  to  94r^;  Minneapolis  9C-|  to  91-|-^; 
No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  46^.  to  49^;,  Minneapolis  44  l/S  to  45  l/b^. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  18  points  to  20.92^'  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
13  points  ^0  20^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton 
in  10  designated  markets  declined  17  points  to  19.82^  per  lb.  On 
the  sam^e  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.27^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1.40 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  7C'r-75^  f.o.b.  PresQue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  ?rnit£s  80(^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
mostly  30^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Midwest?--^n  yellow  onions  closed  at 
$4.25-$5.60  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.  Florida 
pointed  type  cabbage  bro^jight  $l-$lc:75  per  1^-bushel  hamper  in 
leading  city  miarkets.    Texas  stock  $>.  -  50-$2.75  per  barrel  crate 
in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  sold  at 
$4.50"$5«50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Saldwins  $5-$5.50. 
New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  sold  at  $6-$6.25  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  crosjuery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  51^;  91  score,  50^^;  90  score,  5C-|^. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Plats,  23t^i^  to  2^\  Single  Daisies,  24^z^;  Young 
Americas,  25^  to  25^^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  InforiJiatiou,  Uoited  States  Department  of  Airsoullure,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  osi  matters  ajBtectiD^  agriculture^  partiou!as"!y  in  its 
ecojiomic  aspects.  Apirovai  or  disapprovaE  of  views  s»«l  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  President  Hoover  yesterday  formally  s-uinmoned  Congress 

SUMONS  SPE~      to  meet  in  extra  session  at  noon  Monday,  April  15,  for  the 
CIAL  SESSION     purpose  of  effecting  agricultural  relief  and  for  limited 

changes  of  the  tariff,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     In  his 
call  Mr.  Hoover  specifically  declared  that  in  justice  to 
American  farmers,  laborers  and  manufacturers  further  agricultural  relief  and 
limited  tariff  revision  should  not  he  postponed.    The  summons,  in  the  form 
of  a  proclam-at ion,  issued  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  in  compliance 
with  promises  made  ty  President  Hoover  during  the  last  campaign.     It  is 
hoped  that  the  session  will  have  completed  the  work  for  which  it  is  called 
and  te  ready  to  adjourn  early  in  July.    The  report  says:   "Mr.  Hoover  has 
let  it  t)e  known  that  during  its  consideration  of  tariff  revision  a  general 
revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  will  not  he  attempted  "by  Congress.  Realiz- 
ing that  there  is  considerable  pressure  "being  brought  to  bear  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  tariff,  he  will  insist  that  such  a  revision  be  postponed 
until  the  regular  session,  which  will  convene  next  December  and  'that  the 
special  f^ession  will  devote  its  tariff  work  solely  to  those  schedules  having 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  agi-icultural  industry  and  only  such  other  schedules 
as  are  deemed  necer-oary  to  r-ai'ir.o  without  their  further  delay.... 

"While  tari.v'-c  a:.d  larmi  relief  were  the  only  iteois  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  proclair.a. tion ,  the  Stction  of  the  eztr?  ses!:.ion  will  not  be 
limited  to  these.    One  ether  major  piece  of  legisl'/:  :iOn  which  has  the 
President's  support    is  that  directing  the  taking  of  the  1930  census  and  the 
reapportionment  of  the  miembership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
basis  of  that  census...." 


S'ARlvI  RELIEE  Fifteen  hundred  invitations  to  participate  in  hearings 

OPINION  to  be  held  by  the  House  agricultural  committee  on  farm  relief 

•A-SiCED  legislation  were  sent  out  yesterday  by  Chairman  Haugen  of  the 

committee,  according  to  the  press  to-day .M: Haugen  announced 
the  hearings  would  be  started  nineteen  days  before  the  special 
session  of  Congress  convenes.    Hearings  will  be  concluded  in  fourteen  days, 
and  five  days  more  will  be  utilized  for  drafting  the  bill.    Farm  organiza- 
tions and  others  interested  in  the  bill,  who  will  bo  unable  to  send  repre-- 
sentatives  to  the  hearings,  were  invited  to  submit  briefs  outlining  their 
views  on  the  relief  legislation. 


^i-^  ROAD  An  Augusta,  Me.,  A. P.  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Declaring 

BOAIID  that  'the  spirit  of  fair  play  would  seem  to  require  that  this 

department  be  protected  by  you  as  G-overnor  of  this  State  until 
charges  made  against  it  are  proven, '   the  members  of  the  State 
Hignway  Comjnission  in  a  joint  letter  to  G-overnor  Gardiner  yesterday  asked 
ttiat  specific  charges  against  any  of  the  board  be  presented  to  the  legislature*^ 
«<e  would  respectiully  request,'    the  letter  further  said, 'that  you  demand  of 
t^e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  State  of  Maine  be  permit1>ed  to  remove  the 
stigma  placed  upon  its  good  name  by  the  charges  contained  in  the  letter.'" 
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An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  1/iarch  5  reports  that 
the  King  Government  is  confronted  with  a  troublesome  situation 
in  connection  v/ith  the  grain  marketing  problem.     The  report  says: 
"It  is  now  quite  clear  that  v/hile  the  wlieat  crop  if  the  three 
prairie  provinces  for  1928  was  in  volume  the  largest  in  their 
histor;^'-,   it  has  also  "been  one  of  the  m.ost  disappointing  in  its 
returns.    At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  prairie  wheat  was  miore  or 
less  seriously  damaged  hy  frost,  and  a  large  quantity  of  it  re- 
ceived very  low  grades.     The  result  is  that  thousands  of  farmers 
have  not  "been  getting  miOre  than  70^  per  bushel  for  their  wheat 
and  some  considerably  less  and,  as  expert  authorities  estimate, 
the  average  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  v/heat  on  the  Canadian 
prairies  at  not  less  than  70^  per  bushel  there  has  been  little 
or  no  margin  of  profit  for  a  large  body  of  western  farm.ers..." 

Cow  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farm.er  for  I-iarch  2  says: 

Testing        "Modern  methods  are  little  used  in  the  operating  of  farms  in 
in  Oer-       Germany,  while  up-to-date  conveniences  are  practically  unknown, 
Ecariy  but  the  livestock  farmers  of  that  country  have  146  cow  testing 

associations,  v/ith  an  average  annual  production  of  9,000  pounds 
of  milk  for  each  cow,  and  they  keep  books  on  their  enterprises, 
both  individually  and  through  cooperatively-run  bookkeeping 
offices.     Some  day,  no  doubt,  m^odern  methods  will  be  practiced 
in  that  country,  and  when  they  are,  watch  the  German  farmer.  He 
is  working  along  the  right  line,  because  no  successful  business 
can  be  built  without  a  system  of  bookkeeping  that  tells  the 
profits  and  losses  and  where  they  come  from,..." 


Farm  An  agricultural  mass  mieeting  on  the  radio  is  planned  for 

Eadio  March  14  by  the  American  Farmx  Bureau  Federation,  to  be  broadcast 

Meeting       from  Washington,  and  Chicago  over  WJZ's  network,  beginning  at 

10:30  p. mi.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


The  speakers  will  include  Senator  Charles  L.  MclTary  of  Oregon, 
and  Representative  Willis  C.  Hawley  of  Oregon,  ranking  miember  of 
the  House  ways  and  means  committee.    They  will  speak  from  Wash- 
ington and  will  be  introduced  by  Sami  H.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  federation,  speaking  from  Chicago.    Other  talks  will  be 
given  from  Chicago  by  C.  B.  Berraan,  president  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producers'  Association;  Chester  H.  Gray,  director  of 
the  legislative  departm.ent  of  the  organization,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Sewoll,  director  of  the  bureau's  home  and  club  work  activi- 
ties.   Tlic  presentation  will  include  musical  numbers  by  a  vocal 
group  and  an  orchestra.     The  report  says:   "It  is  estimated  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  that  one  of  the  greatest  farmer 
audiences  ever  reached  will  gather  around  loud-speakers  in  miore 
than  15,000  rural  comjmnit ies  of  the  country  for  the  hour's 
broadcast.     The  membership  of  the  federation  alone  is  more  than 
1,250,000." 

^'ertilizer  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  March  2  says: 

Survey         "A  consumers'  survey,  made  a  few  months  ago  by  The  National 

Fertilizer  Association,  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
and  circumstances  affecting  the  purchase  and  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers.    Nearly  50,000  farmers  in  34  States  answered  the 
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questionnaire — a  siof f iciently  large  numlDer  to  make  the  survey- 
representative  of  current  farm  practice,  so  far  as  fertilizers 
are  concerned.     One  rather  disconcerting  fact  disclosed  hy  this 
survey  is  that  26  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  when  "buying  fertilizers, 
consider  odor  an  important  factor  in  their  choice.     In  the  princi- 
pal f ert ilizer-usir^  States — the  Carolinas  and  Georgia — more  than 
40  per  cent  of  fertilizer  buyers  state  that  smell  is  one  of  tho 
features  of  a  fertilizer  that  influences  them  in  "buying  it.  And 
this  occurs  after  the  mar^y  years  of  faithful  work  hy  the  Soil  Im- 
provement Committee. .Other  answers  to  the  questionnaire  were 
more  encouraging.    ITinety  per  cent  of  the  farmers  reported  their 
own  e:q)erience  with  fertilizers— -12  per  cent  had  found  them  un- 
satisfactory in  some  way,  78  per  cent  had  no  complaints  to  make. 
A  surprisingly  large  number  of  farmers  make  their  own  comparisons, 
with  and  without  fertilizers,  or  with  different  kinds  and  amounts. 
This  is  the  approved  method  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  en- 
a'bles  the  farmer  to  fit  the  application  to  the  needs  of  his  in- 
dividual farm.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  are  not  the  farmers 
who  "ovy  fertilizers  "by  smell," 

Government  William  Hard  writes  on  "Untarigling  the  Government"  in 

Reorgan-      Nation^s  Business  for  March.    The  most  difficult  problem  con- 
ization      fronting  the  new  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  one  dis- 
armingly  called  fhe  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  on 
Business  Principles,  according  to  Mr.  Hard.     It  has  a  simple 
sound;  but  the  reality  behind  the  sound  contains  immense  com.pli- 
cations  and  vast  vexations,  intellectual,  political  and  personal. 
The  business  man  says — and  truly;   "The  Government  should  be  re- 
organized.    Its  departments,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
so  on,  should  be  simplified.    Their  many  over lappings  and  dupli- 
cations should  be  eliminated.     The  simplif iciat ion  of  the  Federal 
Government  lies  amor^g  the  miajor  purposes  of  Mr.  Hoover.     It  is 
totally  impossible  to  organize  the  Government  on  the  basis  of 
people* s  techniques.     It  has  to  be  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  purposes  to  which  those  techniques  are  devoted.    As  an  in- 
stance of  the  difficulties  of  reorganization,  Mr.  Hard  says: 
"What  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture?    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  'enforcement'  of  the  Plant 
Q,uarantine  Act,    Last  year,  under  that  act,  it  reported  33  cases 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution.     It  is  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Act,  of  the 
Food  and  Dri:igs  Act,  of  the  Animal  quarantine  Act,  of  the  Mi- 
gratory-^ Bird  Treaty  Act.    Last  year,  under  those  four  acts,  it 
investigated  and  then  reported  to  the  Departm^ent  of  Justice, 
for  prosecution,  almost  1,500  cases.    Why  not    then  hurl  huge 
hunks  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  the  Department  of 
Justice?*. .  .The  enforcem^ent  bureaus  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  elsewhere,  do  not  deal, 
as  a  general  thing,  with  people  whom  you  could  strictly  call 
criminals.    They  deal,  normally,  with  people  who  have  fallen 
into  a  violation  of  a  statute  only  by  incident  or  even  by 
inadvertence, • • " 
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Sugar  Price  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  March  2  says:  "It 

and  Deimnd  is  obvious  that  price  is  a  relative  matter  and  that  other  factors 
may  tend  to  stimulate  or  diminish  demand,  but  in  general  we  be- 
lieve that  the  economic  law  which  regards  price  as  the  regulator 
which  is  constantly  working  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  is  still  in  operation.    At  lep.st,  we  have  not  heard  of 
its  repeal.     It  is  evident  that  our  correspondent  is  thinking 
particularly  of  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be 
a^dmittod  that,  on  the  surface  at  least,  the  m.ovomcnt  of  sugar  on 
the  American  m.arket  seems  to  support  his  contention  that  minor  dif- 
ferences in  price  have  little  direct  influence  on  consumption.  For 
the  past  four  years  tne  average  y/holesale  price  of  refined  sugar 
in  New  York  has  been  5.63  cents  a  pound,  or  a  little  m.ore  than 
two  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  average  for  the  two  years  preceding 
that  period.     In  the  four  years  since  1924  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  roundly  10  per  cent.     So  far  as 
available  statistics  show,  the  entire  increase  took  place  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  period,  while  in  the  two  years  1927  and 
1928  there  has  been  no  gain  although  the  price  of  sugar  has  remiiined 
low.     It  is  true,  of  co'arse,  that  the  figures  themselves  do  not 
present  an  exact  2-icture,  since  they  represent  distribution  rather 
than  cons"amption  and  ^undoubtedly  som.e  of  the  sugar  distributed  in 
1925  and  1926  was  carried  over  in  the  formx  of  invisible  supplies 
and  consuined  during  the  past  two  years.     Giving  due  weight  to  this 
consideration,  however,  it  mrast  be  acknowledged  that  sugar  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  has  not 
shown  the  rate  of  growth  form.erly  maintained.     Clearly  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  price,  because  the  price  average  has  not  risen  mater- 
ially.   One  factor  that  ha.s  limited  the  growth  in  the  demand  for 
sucrose  in  the  form  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  has  been  the  increasing 
use  of  glucose,  particularly  corn  sugar,  in  certain  lines  of  manu- 
facture.    If  this  were  included  in  the  trade  statistics  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  recent  growth  would  be  overcome,  partially  at  least. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  persistent  and  widespread  anti-sweet 
propaga,nda  that  has  been  spread  over  the  country  has  had  some  ef- 
fect in  discouraging  the  use  of  su^ar  among  certain  elements  of 
the  population* ..  .A  survey  of  Y^orld  conditions  indicates,  there- 
fore, that  price  is  a  main  factor  in  irifluencing  the  consumption 
of  sugar,  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  factor.    And  the  events  of 
the  Past  few  years  show  very  clearly  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  sugar  industry,  the  stimulation  of  demand  by  the  reduction 
of  prices  below  a  profitable  basis  is  not  y/orth  while." 

Iractcr  An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  Ivlarch  says: 

Endurance    "When  agricultural  engineers  fromi  the  University  of  California 
wanted  to  know  what  a  tractor  could  stand,  what  parts  wore  m-ost 
in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  plowing,  they  put  a  tractor  in  the 
field  after  careful  weights  and  measures  had  been  made  of  wear- 
irig  parts.    This  tractor  ran  408  hours  without  stopping  and 
plowed  1,260  acres.     It  traveled  1,334  miles,  and  no  mechanical 
trouble  occurred  during  that  test.    Those  who  were  pioneer 
purchasers  ina;^^  recall  some  of  the  mechanical  weaknesses  and  faults 
of  the  early  tractors.    G-reat  improvement  has  since  been  made. 
According  to  Farm  Bconomics ..  issued  by  the  Nev/  York  College  of 
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Asriciilture,  tractor  operating  costs  in  that  State  were  reduced 
from  67.6  to  78.6  per  cent  since  1920.    Exclusive  of  the 
operator's  time  as  a  cost  factor,  the  average  cost  in  1921  was 
$1.16  per  hour. .  In  1926  the  average  cost  was  78.4  cents  an  hour 
on  fruit  farms  and  91  cents  on  dairy  farms.    The  cost  per  hour 
is  less  than  half  as  much  where  the  tractor  is  used  600  hours 
a  year  instead  of  200  hours." 


Section  3 
MEXET  quOTATIOHS 

Farm 

Products  March  7 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  los.)  good  and  choice  $13  to 
$14.50;  cows,  ^;ood  and  choice  $9  to  $10;  heifers  (850  IDs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $13.75;  vealcrs,  good  and  choice 
$15  to  $17.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$11  to  $12,25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medram,  good 
and  choice  $11.35  to  $11.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  medium 
to  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  rhodium, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $11  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  a'Dove  ouotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.25  to  $17.65;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75  to  $16. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  2Iew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  24  points  to  21. 16^?,  on  the  iJew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
17  points  to  20.17^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  7  points 
to  20.19^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  26  points  to  20.08^  per  lb.     On  the 
sam.e  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.35^, 

Grain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.26  7/8  to  $1.31  7/8;  Ko.2  red  winter 
Ka.nsas  City  $1.28  to  $1.30;  No. 2  hard  winter  (124^  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.18  to  $1 . 20|- ;  No . 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.24  to  $1.24f;  Kansas  City  $1.15^  to  $1.16^; 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  85^  to  87j^;  Kansas  City  85  to  S7(^; 
No.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  95  to  95-|^;  Minneapolis  to  92^^; 

Kansas  City  88^  to  90^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  47^z^  to  48f  ^ ; 
Minneapolis  44-^^  to  45j^;  Kansas  City  49^  to  50^. 

I'laine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.15— 
$1.40  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  70^-75^  f  .o.b.  Presq.ue 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  62^-^-65^  f  .o.b.  Waupaca.    Best  midwestern  yellow 
onions  ranged  $4.50-$5.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  bro'aght  $1-$1.65  per 
I'l-bushel  ham.per  in  terminal  m-arkets.     Texas  round  type  $2.50- 
$3  per  barrel  crate  in  city  m-arkets  and  $1.30-$1.50  f  .o.b. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  closed  at  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New 
York  City;  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $4. 50~$5. 50.    New  York  and 
Michigan  Baldwins  $6~$6.25  in  Chicago. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fre^rh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  49;^^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  No.l  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Elats,  23^^  to  24^^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young 
Amoricas,  25^  to  25^^.   (Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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FARMERS  A  United  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  reports: 

PLEDGE  "President  Hoover  was  pledged  100  per  cent  cooperation  in  his 

PROQ-RA.M  AID        farm  relief  program  "by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  di- 
rectors in  session  at  Chicago  yesterday .... 'For  the  past  seven 
years,'  President  Sam  H.  Thompson  of  the  federation  said, 
'this  organization  has  strenuously  sought  to  obtain  for  American  farmers  a 
legislative  measure  which  would  assist  the  agricultural'  industry  by  removing 
the  disastrous  effect  of  crop  surpluses  when  sold  on  the  domestic  market  at 
world  prices.     The  last  national  election  put  into  the  White  House  a  man  who 
has  pledged  himself  to  do  everything  he  can  to  relieve  the  distress  under  which 
our  industry  has  been  laboring.     The  Amxerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  therefore 
feels  that  henceforth  responsibility  for  working  out  the  program  of  farm  relief 
rests  with  the  national  administration. ... " 

The  report  says,  further:   "The  board  members  expressed  satisfaction  at 
President  Hoover's  selection  of  Arthur  M.  Hyde    for  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 


CONCxRESSIONAL  The  United  Press  to-day  says:   "Agricultural  leaders  in 

FARM  GROUP         Congress  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Hoover  farm  relief  program 
with  as  little  bickering  and  delay  as  possible.     It  is  becoming 
apparent  that  President  Hoover  himself  will  have  to  assume  most 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  legislation  to  be  drawn  up  and  adopted  at  the 
special  session  he  has  called  for  April  15    to  cope  with  the  farm  problem. 
Representatives  and  Senators .expect  the  general  plan  to  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  President  in  his  campaign — a  Federal  farm  board  to  advise  and 
assist  agriculture  and  a  large  revolving  fund  to  help  finance  cooperative  as- 
sociations. " 


WARBURG  ON  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:   "The  assertion  of 

EESERVE  BOARD    Paul  M.  Warburg,  internationally  known  banker  and  one  of  the 
original  m.erabers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  the  con- 
trol of  credit  has  passed  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  met  general  agreem.ent  among  bankers  yesterday,  but 
none  of  the  heads  of  the  large  Wall  Street  institutions  had  any  specific  plan 
to  offer  by  which  the  situation  could  bo  changed...." 


^  FINANCE  The  War  Firiance  Corporation  will  return  approximately 

CORPORATION        $65,361,000  to  the  Treasury  when  it  "goes  out  of  business" 

April  4,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  that  body  m^de  public 
i^Iarch  7.     Outstanding  loans  November  30  were  $687,000,  of  which 
$190,000  were  war  loans  and  $497,000  on  agriculture  and  livestock  farms.  The 
authority  of  the  corporation  to  m^ake  loans  expired  by  law  December  31,  1924. 
W5^ile  some  advances  have  been  made  under  special  conditions  since  that  time, 
tile  period  generally  has  been  devoted  to  liquidation  of  the  corporation's  busi-- 
^ess.  After  its  life  expires  the  function  of  completing  liquidation  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Treasury  Department,  in  which  the  money  of  the  corporation  is 
^ow  deposited.  (p^^33^  Mar.8) 
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Sectioh  2 

An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  9  says: 
"During  the  past  for^tj^  yeat^s  a  certain  eastern  county,  much  given 
to  mining  and  manufacturing,  has  lost  1,'200  farms.    !tTot  all  of 
them  are  absolutely  abandoned  "but  most  of  them  are  inactive  in- 
stead of  being  operated  by  owners  and  their  families.     The  aver- 
age gross  income  of  the  farms  now  being  operated  in  this  county 
is  $2,000  a  year.     That  income  for  these  1,200  farms  is  equivalent 
to  the  v/ages  paid  by  an  industry  employing  1,600  men  300  days  a 
year  at  $5  per  day.    Any  chamber  of  commerce  in  that  county  would 
not  only  welcome  such  an  industry  but  would  spend  considerable 
money  to  get  it.    Has  it  ever  occurred  to  such  organizations  that 
they  can  do  as  much  for  their  community  by  helping  to  redevelop 
agriculture  as  by  getting  a  new  industrial  plant  to  locate  there? 
Probably  not;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  1,200  farms  in  full  opera- 
tion, with  1,200  families  to  produce  wealth  and  consume  merchan- 
dise, would  be  of  even  greater  commercial  benefit  to  such  a  county 
than  a  larger  number  of  employees  of  any  other  industry?  Herein 
is  one  reason  why  commercial  organizations  should  take  an  inter- 
est in  agriculture." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  March  says:  "Is  co- 

operation dying  out  as  an  active  force  in  the  farming  business  and 
in  rural  life?    Many  cooperatives  have  failed  while  others  are 
slowly  convalescing  after  illnesses  that  almost  killed  them. 
Other  groups  have  come  through  the  period  of  trial  in  fine  shape 
and  are  entering  their  greatest  period  of  usefulness.  Because 
farm  cooperation  is  no  longer  shouted  from  the  housetops  or  dis- 
played in  black  type  in  rural  papers  is  no  indication  that  it  is 
a  dead  issue.    News  is  always  something  unusual,  something  ab- 
normal.   Cooperation  is  no  longer  news  because  it  has  become  a 
normal  part  of  the  lives  of  a  million  farmers.     If  you  have  lost 
faith,  study  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  Land 
o' Lakes  Creamery  Association  and  other  cooperatives  large  and 
small  that  are  functioning  efficiently.     Talk  to  their  members, 
look  into  their  price  curves.    Then  you  ?;ill  see  how  well-run  co- 
operatives benefit  their  people.     In  the  whoop-em--up  period  of 
organization  many  mistakes  were  inevitably  made  by  friends  of 
cooperation,  some  of  which  have  damaged  true  cooperative  develop- 
ment more  than  the  attacks  of  enemies.    Even  from  these  mistakes, 
fatal  as  they  often  were,  much  has  been  learned.    Cooperation  for 
production  as  well  as  marketing  will  continue  to  occupy  an  in- 
creasingly large  place  in  our  farm  life." 

"I'iThat  is  said  to  be  the  first  definite,  thoroughly 
planned  program  to  support  cotton  as  a  style  proposition,  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York, 
which  has  launched,  with  the  cooperation  of  mills,  commercial 
houses  and  cotton  shippers,  an  advertising  campaign  to  maintain 
and  further  the  style  position  of  cotton  fabrics.    This  also  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  the  industry  has  united  on  such  a  scale 
of  cooperative  advertising.     The  campaign  v/ill  stress  the  relation 
of  cotton  to  wearing  apparel  and  to  draperies,  contemplating  not 
only  general  advertising,  but  a  news  bulletin  to  be  issued 
periodically  by  the  institute  to  members  of  the  industry,  retail 
stores  and  to  cutters-up."  (Manufacturers  Eecord,  March  7.) 
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Farm  Loan  Eugene  Meyer,  wlio  was  appointed  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  in 

Board  1927  by  President  Coolidgej  with  instructions  to  reorganize  the 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  and  Farm  Loan  Board,  sent  to  the  House 
March  7  a  report  covering  1928,  in  which  he  said  that  the  system 
had  passed  safely  "through  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history"  and 
indicated  tliat  reforms  had  been  effected  which  promised  to  make 
possible  more  effective  work,     (Press,  Mar.  8.) 

New  York  Only  quick  action  by  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 

Milk  Association,  Inc.,  averted  a  shortage  of  milk  in  ITew  York  City  two 

weeks  ago,  and  possible  extension  of  the  so-called  New  York  milk 
shed,  according  to  an  article  in  the  The  Dairymen's  League  News. 
The  league  has  conducted  a  three-year  campaign  to  preserve  the 
metropolitan  market  for  producers.      The  article  declares  that, 
because  of  an  "apparent"  shortage  in  New  York,  the  city  Board  of 
Health  had  made  preparations  to  send  inspectors  westward  to  place 
additional  sources  of  m.ilk  supply  under  inspection.     "A  pledge  by 
President  Fred  H.  Sexauer  and  Director  G-eorge  R.  Fitts  (of  the 
league)  to  Commissioner  of  Health  Dr.  Shirley  R.  Wynne  that  the 
city's  needs  could  be  supplied,  and  tliat  the  league  would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  furnish  supplies  to  non-buying  dealers  who  v/ere 
short,  saved  the  situation,"  said  the  article. 

Standard-  An  editorial  in  New  England  Hom.estead  for  March  2  says: 

ization       "Does  it  pay  to  grade  farm  products?    The  experience  of  two  pro- 
ducing groups  in  New  England,  one  in  Connecticut  producing  eggs, 
and  another,  elsewhere,  producing  asparagus,  shows  that  it  does. 
The  egg  producers  have  found  that  their  graded,  standardized 
product,  sold  in  packages  holding  one  dozen  each,  and  bearing 
the  official  New  England  label,  comma^nd  higher  prices  than  eggs 
marketed  as  'gathered,'  and  even  higher  prices  than  eggs  of  the 
same  quality  miarketed  in  cases.     The  experience  of  the  asparagus 
growers  is  simxilar.    A  check  of  prices  on  the  Boston  market  brought 
out  the  fact  that  $2.54  per  dozen  bunches  was  the  least  amount 
paid  for  the  graded  product,  whereas  the  ungraded  or  low  grade  as- 
paragus brought  as  little  as  $lo39  per  dozen  bunches.     In  Connecti- 
cut 23  egg  producers  are  m.arketing  their  eggs  as  'Connecticut 
newlaid  fancy,'  and  the  increasing  demand  for  them  is  evidence  of 
the  value  of  putting  up  a  carefully  graded  and  guaranteed  product. 
At  a  recent  meeting  they  gave  favorable  consideration  to  a  plan 
whereby  a  series  of  standard  inserts  will  be  placed  in  the  cartons 
during  the  first  week  of  each  month  in  order  to  further  acquaint 
the  housewife  with  the  superior  quality  of  their  product.  These 
instances  are  sufficient  to  shovf  that  grading  has  merit  that  is 
recognized  by  cons^umers  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.     It's  a 
case  of  money  talking,  and  its  language  is  a  unive-rsal  tongue. 
Grradually  the  farm  marketing  program  of  the  New  England  Council 
is  making  progress,  both  with  producers  and  consumers.  Each 
group  is  learning  that  a  graded,  standardized  product  is  more  de- 
sirable than  a  heterogeneous  array  of  odd-sized,  odd-colored 
products  with  varying  degrees  of  quality.    From  the  farmer's 
standpoint  two  factors  are  of  param^ount  importance,  first,  rigid 
adherence  to  the  standards  of  quality,  and  second,  a  production 
in  sufficient  volume  to  meet  demand,  for  it  is  sure  to  develop  as 
consumers  become  better  acquainted  with  the  really  high  class 
products  of  New  England's  farms," 
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Veterinary  An  editorial  in  Nature  (London)  for  Fel^ruary  23  says: 

Training      "There  ha,s  Just  l^een  issued  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  "by 
in  Brit-      the  Secretax-'y  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
ish  Em-        tions  of  the  Colonial  Veterinary  Service.     The  committee,  which 
pire  was  presided  over  iDy  Lord  Lovat,  was  asked  to  frame  proposals  for 

obtaining  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  regard  to  veterinary 
research  and  administration  in  the  non- self-governing  dependencies 
that  financial  considerations  permit.    The  questions  considered  and 
reported  upon  include  the  recruitment  and  training  of  veterinary 
officers,  their  conditions  of  service,  the  organization  of  research 
and  intelligence  and  the  setting  up  and  support  of  any  institutions 
required.    The  entire  field  has  apparently  "been  very  thoroughly 
explored  and  the  report  makes  illuminating  and  very  disquieting 
disclosures  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  veterinary  edu- 
cation and  training  are  carried  out  in  G-reat  Br itain.  . . The  "Veteri- 
nary College  of  Berlin  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  State 
of  28,000  pounds,  while,  since  the  war,  a  new  veterinary  college 
has  been  built  at  Leipzig  at  a  cost  of  more  than  1,000,000  pounds. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  existing  conditions  in  G-reat  Britain  and  overseas 
'should  no  longer  be  tolerated.'    A  new  policy,  on  comprehensive 
lines  and  with  adequate  financial  support,   is  needed  and  should 
be  carried  out  boldly.     Veterinary  activities  can  no  longer  be 
limited  to  the  mere  treatm.ent  of  specific  diseases  or  even  the 
prevention  of  epizootic  and  enzootic  diseases.     The  advance  of 
agriculture — the  staple  industry  of  almost  all  the  dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire — is  closely  associated  with  animal  husbandry 
in  its  v;idest  sense,  and  anim^al  nutrition  and  anim-al  genetics 
are  of  the  highest  economic  im.portance,  while  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  public  health  involves  problems  of  improved  milk  and 
meat  supply.    Moreover,  the  advance  of  modern  medical  science; — 
so  largely  the  result  of  observations  on  animals — requires  the 
continuous  collaboration  of  veterinarians  in  the  solution  of  such 
problems  as  insect-borne  diseases  like  the  trypanosomiases  or  the 
virus  diseases.     The  economiic  aspect  of  stock-rearing  alone  would 
justify  the  provision  of  adequate  measures  for  combating  animal 
diseases  and  improving  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  flocks  and 
herds*.. If  the  recommendations  of  the  Lovat  Committee  are  adopted, 
the  veterinary  services  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
Cinderella  of  the  services,  and  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for 
utilizcition  of  the  best  types  of  recruits  for  veterinary  research..' 

World-Wide  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  March  7  says:  "A  new  and 

Bank  sensational  idea  has  suddenly  emerged  from  the  negotiations 

Urged  of  the  reparations  experts.     What  Owen  D,  Young,  as  president  of 

the  experts'  committee,  now  proposes  to  his  colleagues  is  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  great  central  international  banking 
institute,  or  clearing  house,  with  headquarters  at  The  Hague,  and 
with  all  the  great  national  banks  as  members.     This  central  bank- 
ing committee  would  not  only  replace  the  Reparations  Commission 
and  tlie  Dawes  organizations  and  oversee  all  the  technical  details 
of  the  i-ev/  repa^rations  plan,  such  as  payments  in  kind,  transfer 
safeguards  and  the  gradual  marketing  of  G-erma.n  bonds,  but  it 
would  deal  with  a.ll  questions  of  interna.tional  finance  which  are 
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of  common  interest — for  example,  the  interaction  of  gold  movements, 
the  interaction  of  "bank  discount  rates,  great  credit  problems, 
currency  stahilization  and  exchange  rates. . . ♦ " 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  March  8 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13  to  $14.50;, 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.75  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15  to  $17.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $12.25; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.65 
to  $11.25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9,75  to 
$11.35;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice  $10 
to  $10.40  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Sla^aghtor  sheep  and  lamibs:  Lam.bs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $16.50  to  $17.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medram  to  choice  $12.75  to  $16. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  23  points  to  21.39(Z^.j;  on  the  Not/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
32  points  to  20.49^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  3  5  points 
to  20. 54^^,     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designa.ted  m.arkets  advanced  20  points  to  20.25^  per  lb.     On  the 
sam.e  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  18.21^. 

G-rain  prices:     rJo.2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.28 
to  $1.30;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12-|-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.18  to 
$1.21;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
$1.16  to  $1.17;  No. 3  m.ixed  corn  Minneapolis  85-|-  to  87^^;  Kansas 
City  85  to  87^^;  No. 3  yell  ow  corn  Chicago  96  to  96^^;  Minneapolis 
91^  to  92-|^;  ICansas  City  88  to  91-|^ ;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
47^  to  49|^;  Minneapolis  45  to  46^;  Kansas  City  49  to  50^. 

Ivlaine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  steady  at  $1.15- 
$1.40  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  70-75^  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  60-62^^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
closed  at  $4.50-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 
Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  brought  $1-$1.65  per  ij-bushel 
hamper  in  leading  markets.     Texas  round  type  $2.75-$3  per  barrel 
crate  in  Chicago  and  $1.50-$1.75  f.o.b.    New  York  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  $5~$5.25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh 
$8.50--$9.50.     New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $6-$6. 25  in  Chicago 
and  Illinois  Winesaps  $6-$6.50. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  49-|-^. 

\^iolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nev/ 
York  were:  Flats,  23-g-  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young 
Americas,  25  to  25-J^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  oi  informatioiu  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aHecting  asricuUare.  particulariy  in  iU 
economic  aspect*.  ApfTovai  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  ey.pressly  dLsclaiiued.  The  latenf 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importanoe, 
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FAPJvI  PJiLIEF  The  Associated  Press  yesterday  stated  that  Chainna-n 

HEAJIING-S  McNary  of  the  Senate  agriculture  conmiittee  informed  the  Presi- 

dent that  he  intended  to  open  hearings  shortly  on  a  fanr— relief 
measure,  with  a  view  to  having  a  Dili  drafted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  when  the  special  session  meets  April  15.     It  is  his  pur- 
pose at  that  time  to  make  the  measure  the  Senate's  unfinished  "business,  and 
ho  predicted  it  would  bo  disposed  of  within  a  week....  The  report  says: 
"Senator  MciTary  proposes  to  take  the  farm  measure  he  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  as  a  basis  for  discussion  at  the  coming  hearings.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  Federal  revolving  fund  to  as- 
sist cooperative  organizations  in  solving  their  irarketing  problems  and  the 
creation  of  a  National  Farm  Board  to  handle  the  surplus-crop  situation,..." 


EN(tI1J3ERS  PLAl\r  A  nation-wide  study  of  the  agricultural  industries, 

A&HIClFLTUPAIj  reauiring  five  years  similar  to  the  survey  made  by  the  Hoover 
SURVET  committee  on  waste  in  industry,  is  planned  by  the  American 

Engineering  Council,    The  council  hopes  to  undertake  the  sur- 
vey in  cooperation  with  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  according  to  an  announcement  m^de  March  9  by  Lawrence  7/.  Wallace, 
executive  secretary  of  the  council,     "We  hope  to  initiate  and  prosecute  a 
study  which  will  encompass  the  economic,  social,  financial  and  engineering 
phases  of  agriculture,"  said  Mr.  7/allace,  who  was  vice  chairma,n  of  the  waste 
connnittee.    Pie  said  that  it  was  the  conviction  of  engineers  that  such  an 
analysis  would  lead  to  a  fundamental  and  econom-ic  improvement  in  agriculture. 
Ee  said  the  object  of  the  study  would  be  "to  direct  the  attention,  throD^h 
methods  of  engineering  analysis,  to  the  hindrances  to  agricult-^oral  develop- 
ment and  well-being,  and  to  suggest  specific  m.aans  of  removing  them  on  the 
"basis  of  good  agricultural  practice  and  sound  engineering  thought,"  (Press, 
March  10.) 


SDUCA'TION  AND  The  New  York  Times  of  March  10  reports:  "A  college 

MHinNG-  "BONIER    education  is  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
American  youths;  it  sends  persons  into  professions  which  are 
already  overcroY/ded  and  robs  them  of  the  daring  attitude  which 
-s  essential  to  business  success,  Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  professor  of  education 
£-t  Teachers  College,  declared  on  Saturday  in  a  preliminary  report  of  nearly 
8.  year's  study.    He  assorted  the  popular  notion  that  every  year  spent  in 
college  adds  a  definite  number  of  dollars  to  an  individual's  earning  power 
^as  false,  and  asserted  that  any  apparent  incom.e  advantages  of  university 
grad^oates  are  the  result  of  'natural  ability  rather  than  education.'  Doctor 
Clark  explained  that  he  was  not  attempting  to  discourage  men  and  women  inter- 
ss^.ed  in  liberal  studies  from  attending  college,  but  he  emphasized  that  such 
^  education  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  persons  who  wished  to  be  finan- 
cially successful  through  the  prestige  of  a  university  training.  ••• " 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Parm  and  Fireside  for  March  says:  "Around 

and  Eusi-  a  table  the  other  day  sat  a  dozen  millionaires,  an  economist  or  so, 
ness  and  an  unabashed  e3.itor,  discussing  the  farm  problem.     The  big 

business  men — and  they  were  of  the  biggest — were  thoroughly  inter- 
ested and  completely  sympathetic.     That  was  evident  from  their 
having  come  to  enter  the  discussion.    Half  of  the  dozen  were  ex-- 
tremely  well  infonned  about  agriculture,    A  fow  were  not.  'If 
farmers  would  orJ.y  conduct  their  business  efficiently,'   one  of  the 
few  began  to  say  when  he  was  interrupted  by  another  v;ho  snapped: 
' If  the  farm  output  were  handled  by  business  as  efficiently  as 
farmers  product  it,  business  would  be  in  better  position  to  scold 
farm.ers.    Last  fall,  on  the  day  m;>"  peaches  were  auctioned  50  miles 
cut  here  in  Hew  Jersey  for  26  cents  a  basket,  I  paid  60  cents  for 
sliced  peaches  in  the  Bankers'  Club.     Is  eff iciencjr  reflected  in 
that  spread?*    We  v/ould  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  farmers  generally 
arc  particularly  efficient.    But  business  can't  boast  of  high  ef- 
ficiency when,  entrusted  with  the  farmers'  products,  it  has  to  use 
up  60  cents  of  the  consumier's  dollar  to  deliver  what  the  farmer 
gets  ^10  cents  for.    Farmers  are  well  entitled  to  r'ar  up  and  hoot 
at  'business  efficiency'  if  the  phrase  refers  at  all  to  the  m.ess 
that  lias  been  miscalled  a  distribution  system..    The  perennial  ques-- 
tion  is:  Who's  going  to  do  what  about  it?" 

Airway  Statistics  showing  the  steady  advance  in  the  developmxent  of 

Mileage       aviation  were  m.ade  public  March  7  by  the  Aeronautics  Branch  -of  the 
Departm.ent  of  Commerce.    The  m.iles  of  airways  of  all  passenger 
services  operating  on  February  28  were  given  at  20,788,  and  of  all 
airways,  operating  or  scheduled,  at  24,111  miles.    Airplane  miles 
scheduled  for  miail  operations  were  56,045  and  for  nonmaal  service, 
18,300,  a  total  of  53,345.   (Press,  Miar.8.) 


American  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  March  9  says: 

Cotton         "H.  Yates,  of  Woods  &  Thornburn,  Liverpool,  in  writing  on  the 
subject  of  Am-erican  cotton,  deplored  the  declining  quality  and 
staple  in  American  cotton  in  the  following  language:   'Now  may  I 
venture  to  pass  a  few  comjnents  on  American  cotton?    The  general 
standard  of  quality  of  Amierican  cotton  as  shipped  to  our  markets 
seems  to  be  deteriorating,'     Continuing,  Mr.  Yates  spoke  of  the 
American  bale,  which  all  a.dmit,  even  Americans,  that  there  is 
much  room  for  im.provement :   'In  one  department,  however,  the  out- 
side groY/ths  are  infinitely  ahead  of  American,  and  that  is  in 
the  baling  and  taring  of  cotton.    Sor.o  Am.erican  cotton  arrives 
in  our  m.arket  in  a  disgraceful  condition;  the  tare  is  old  and  torn 
and  has  obviously  been  used  m.any  times  before.    With  America  so 
progressive  in  all  things,  why  should  this  obtain?    Cotton  is  a 
precious  article  and  should  be  packed  as  such.    Wake  up,  America, 
and  put  this  matter  right,'    Unless  we  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
producing  the  kind  of  cotton  the  consumers  want  and  prepare  it 
for  the  market  as  it  should  be,  the  day  may  com.e  when  our  only 
m.arket  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     G-reater  progress 
than  somxe  are  willing  to  admit  is  being  made  in  other  countries 
in  increasing  the  production  of  cotton," 
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Business  An  eagerness  among  college  students  for  aid  in  obtaining 

Education    scientific  business  education  has  been  disclosed  oy  the  initial 
operations  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  Foundation  for 
Education  in  Economics,  it  is  declared  by  J.  H.  Puelicher,  ciiair- 
man  of  the  board  of  trastees.     The  foundation,  established  in  com- 
mem.oration  of  the  association's  fiftieth  anniversary,  grants  loan 
scholarships  in  a  large  number  of  colleges  to  men  ojid  women  stu- 
dents pursuing  courses  in  banking  and  allied  economic  subjects. 

Congress  ion-  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  March  9  says: 

al  Appro«»  "^Vhile  the  Seventieth  Congress,  by  appropriating  $9,291,000,000  at 
priations    its  two  sessions,  broke  all  peace-time  records,  the  charge  of 

extravagance  does  not  lie  at  its  door.    The  only  ujisat isfactory 
feature  is  that  at  its  second  session,  Congress,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  institution  of  the  budget  system,  authorized  out- 
lays exceeding  the  estimates*    But  this  excess  amounted  to  only 
about  $6,000,000.    The  budget  called  for  $4,657,700,000  and  the 
short-session  ^appropriations  were  $4,663,000,000.    The  Seventieth 
Congress  spent  half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  its  predecessor... 
The  increased  cost  of  running  the  G-overnment  is  accounted  for  not 
only  by  the  sums  allotted  to  flood  control,  public-building  con- 
struction and  tax  refunds,  but  by  a  multiplicity  of  smaller  items 
reflecting  the  norm^il  expansion  of  ordinary  public  services.  The 
investment  for  national  defense,  including  the  air  forces,  has 
been  steadily  increasing.     The  first  ^billion-dollar  Congress^ 
frightened  the  country.    Now  appropriations  alm.ost  five  times  as 
large  at  a  single  sesrdon  are  received  with  ecluanimity  because 
it  is  realized  that  the  country  has  grown  and  the  G-overnment  is 
doing  mnich  more  for  its  citizens  than  formerly.    Treasury  offi- 
cials predict  that  the  *  five-bill  ion-dollar  session*  will  soon 
be  the  rule* ..." 

Fertilizer  Sales  of  fertilizer  in  the  Cotton  States  have  been  sub- 

Sales  stantially  less  than  a,  year  ago,  it  was  reported  March  5  by  the 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  which  bases  its  statement  on 
reports  of  actual  shipm.ents  of  fertilizer  submiitted  to  the  as- 
sociation by  about  100  firms  representing  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  fertilizer  used  in  the  South.    All  the 
larger  com.panies  are  included  in  the  survey.    Actual  shipments 
of  fertilizer  for  January,  1929,  were  68  per  cent  of  those  for 
January,  1928,  in  the  Southern  States  from  Virginia  to  Texas, 
inclusive,  but  exclusive  of  Florida,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  For 
the  first  twenty-three  days  of  February,  1929,  shipments  were 
60  per  cent  of  those  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

J'rance  Bans  A  Paris  dispatch  Viavch  7  reports  that  M.  Laurent-Eynac, 

Long*-  Air  Minister,  has  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  long  distance 

Distance  flights,  transatlantic  or  otherwise,  until  further  notice.  A 
Hying         similar  ban  was  put  on  long  distance  attempts  last  September, 

but  it  v/as  lifted  temporarily  in  Februar;^^  to  permit  Joseph  Lebrix 
and  Dieudonne  Costes  to  attempt  trips  to  Indo-China. 
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Ice  Cream  The  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that,  according  to 

Output         data  collected  at  the  biennial  census  of  manufactures  taken  in 

1928,  the  establishmxents  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream  in  1927,  reported  products  valued  at  $301,512,431,  an 
incroace  of  5.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  $286,175,686  for  1925, 
the  last  preceding  census  year.    The  total  for  1927  is  made  up  as 
follov/s:  Ico  crec?..m,  including  ices,  specialtdeiv,.  &c. ,  . 
226,733,653  gallons,  vrJucd  at  $282,600,905;  miscellaneous  prod- 
victs,  such  as  ico,  confectionery,  butter,  bakery  goods,  &c., 
$18,911,526.     In  addition,  $27,864,128  gallons  of  ice  cream, 
valued  at  $31,378,603,  was  reported  as  a  secondary  product,  by 
establishments  engo^ed  primarily  in  other  industries,  princi- 
pally those  m.o,nuf acturing  butter,  conden^-ed  milk,  confectionery 
and  bread  and  other  bakery  products.    Thus  the  total  ice  crcrm 
production  of  these  two  sources  was  $254,597,781  gallons,  valued 
at  $313,979,508.  (Press,  Mar. 9.) 

Vitamin  B  Science  for  March  8  says:  "After  considerable  correspondence, 

Terminology    the  conmiittee  on  Vitamin  B  Nomenclature,  American  Society  of 

Biological  Chemists  have  voted  to  mke  the  following  recommenda- 
tions:  (l)  That  the  term  *Bios,'  as  suggested  by  the  British  work- 
ers, be  retained  to  denote  the  factor  or  factors  encouraging  the 
rapid  growth  of  yeast  cells.   (2)  That  the  term  ^B^  be  restricted 
to  designate  the  more  heat-labile  (antineurit ic)  factor.   (3)  That 
the  term  ^G-^  be  iised  to  denote  the  more  heat-stable,  water-soluble, 
dietary  factor,  called  the  P-P  (pellagra-preventive)  factor  by 
G*oldberger  and  associates,  and  which  also  has  to  do  with  miainte- 
nance  and  growth.     (4)  That  the  naming  of  newly  discovered  dietary 
factors,  by  other  than  descriptive  terms,  should  be  discouraged  un- 
til their  identity  is  established  beyond  question.     (5)  That  a  com- 
mittee on  vitamin  nomenclature  be  appointed  by  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemdsts  and  that  this  committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  British  commxittee  and  similar  committees  on  the  Continent, 
endeavor  to  act  as  a  clearing-hous®  for  questions  in  vitamin 
terminology,  and  that  this  committee  be  em-pov;ered  to  name  new  fac- 
tors when  their  identity  is  established." 

Water>-;j  The  evolution  going  on  in  Y/ater  power  development  leading 

Power  to  a  greater  interdependence  of  coal  and  water  as  sources  of 

electric  power  was  emphs.sized  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  water 
power  policies  coimittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  held  in  Washington,  Pcbraary  27  and  28.    This  committee 
was  organised  by  the  National  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
broad  study  of  the  ITation^s  water  power  resources*  Considerable 
data  shov/ing  the  trends,  relative  costsy  availability  and  inter- 
dependence of  coal  and  water  in  the  production  of  electrical  ener- 
gy was  discussed  by  the  committee.    Another  subject  dealt  v/ith  by 
the  committee  had  to  do  with  the  relative  importance  of  water 
power  to  agriculture,  either  as  an  incident  to  irrigation  pro- 
jects or  a.s  regards  nitrogen  production  for  fertilizer  manufacture. 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, appeared  before  the  comimittee  in  regard  to  the  former  ques- 
tion, while  Dr.  P.  &.  Cottrell,  chief  of  fertilizer  and  nitrogen 
investigation,  United  States  Fixed  Uitrogen  Research  Laboratory, 
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and  Professor  H,  A.  Curtis,  of  the  Sterling  Chemistry  Laboratory 
of  Yale,  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  latter  phase  of  this  subject. 


Section  3 
MiRKBT  quOTATIONS 


March  9 — Livestock  prices:    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $10.90  to  $11,35;  light  lights  (130-160  Ibs.i 
medium  to  choice  $9,75  to  $11.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
mediiim,  good  and  choice  $8»50  to  $10.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
moarkets  advanced  5  points  to  20.30^  per  lb.    On  the  same  da,y  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  18.32^.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  21#41^  and  on  the. 
Now  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  2  points  to  20.51^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.15-$1*40 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  75i^  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80^'-$l  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market  and  60(f:^65(p  f.o.b.  Waupaca*    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
sold  at  a  range  of  $4,50-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 
Elorida  pointed  type  cabba&e  brought  90^-$1.75  per  ij-bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  markets.    Texas  flat  and  round  stock  ranged  $45-$55  bulk 
per  ton  in  city  markets  and  sold  at  $25--$30  f  «o«b.  shipping  point. 
New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  closed  at  $5-$5*25  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City.    New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $6-$6.25 
in  Chicago. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^^;  91  score,  49j^;  90  score,  49-|^c 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Air^erican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  23-|^  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  24^,  Young  Americas, 
25^  to  2d-^(pm   (Prepared  by  Su.  of  Agr.  Econ*) 


Farm 

Products 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inform»tioii.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opimots  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vf«*w8  and.  ©pinions  quoted  expressly  disclaimed.  Tbo  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  af  importance. 
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IMEHA.TIONAL  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  memhers  of  the 

BANK  second  Dawes  coiimittee  after  a  morning's  discussion  yesterday 

of  the  plan  for  an  international  iDank  to  handle  G-erman  repara- 
tions payments  were  unanimous  in  considering  the  trustee  func- 
tion of  the  institution  as  settled,  ao  proceeded  to  talk  about  other  features. 

A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  says:   "Instant  approval  was  accorded ^yes- 
terday hy  international  and  Wall  Street  bankers  to  the  proposal  for  an  inter- 
national clearance  hank  to  handle  German  reparations  and  act  as  an  umpire  in 
war  debt  payment  questions*..." 


CUBAN  TARIFFS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Free  ad- 

mission annually  of  a  specified  quantity  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
in  exchange  for  a  reduced  Cuban  tariff  has  been  asked  of  the 

United  States  G-overnment  by  the  Cuban  G-overnment, . . 


COTTON  CON-  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Statistics  issued 

SUMPTION  yesterday  by  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers » 

Association  showed  a  world  cotton  consumption  for  the  six 
months  ended  Jan.  31  of  12,772,000  bales,  as  against  12,937,- 
000  for  the  same  period  last  year.    Consumption  of  East  Indian,  Egyptian  and 
other  growths  increased,  but  the  consumption  of  American-grown  fibre  de- 
creased by  613,000  bales." 


FARM  BUYING  A  New  Haven,  Conn.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 

POWER  states  that  the  Fisher  index  reports  that  the  purchasing 

power  of  the  farmer*  s  dollar  went  up  last  week  by  more  than 
a  full  index  number  point.     It  says:  "Although ^ commodity 
prices  were  generally  weak,  agricultural  products  scored  a  slight  advance, 
the  declines  being  mainly  among  the  non-agricultural  commodities.  Thus 
farm  purchasing  power,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  agricultural 
and  nonagri cultural  prices,  registers  higher  than  the  week  before." 


THE  STOCK  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 

MARKET  March  9  says:  "Whatever  fears  may  have  been  entertained  by 

speculative  interests,  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks'  move  to  curtail  further  security  loan  infla- 
tion, appear  to  have  been  completely  dispelled  by  the  action  of  stocks  sine 
the  February  break.     It  is  plain  that  the  public  has  returned  to  the  market 
in  force.    Probably  the  fact  that  the  banking  authorities  have  proceeded 
slowly  to  tighten  credit,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  bring  the  situation 
^cLer  control  by  a  less  ostentatious  show  of  power,  has  tended  to  lull  the 
stock  market  into  a  sense  of  greater  security.    The  market  none  the  less 
^  be  commended  to  the  extent  that  it  has  conducted  itself  with  greater 
decorum  on  the  present  upward  movement  than  on  similar  occasions  during  the 
past  two  years...." 
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Administration  "Judged  loy  his  record  and  his  puolic  remrks,  President 
Objects       Hoover  will  endeavor  to:  1.  Effect  a  thoro-u^,h  reorganization  of 

the  executive  side  of  the  Federal  G-ov ernment .  2.  Promote  the  vol- 
untary consolidation  of  the  railroads.     3.  Push  9,000  miles  of 
internal  waterv.^^ys  to  com.pletion.    4.  Hasten  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea  via  the  St.  Lawrence.     5.  Expedite  flood 
relief  and  other  public  works,  especially  in  tim.e  of  depression  or 
threatened  depression.     6.  Extend  early  relief  to  agriculture 
through  a  Federal  Farm  Board  with  powers  unique  in  our  governmental 
experience.  7.  Secure  adoption  of  a  system  of  high,  practically 
prohioitivc,  tariffs  on  agricultural  products.    8.  Promote  self- 
policing  of  business,  chiefly  through  trade  associations.  9.  Ex- 
pand foreign  trade.  10.  Encourage  private  merchant  marine,  but 
maintain  G-overnment  ships  on  20  routes  as  long  as  necessary. 
11.  Encourage  foreign  loans  for  productive  purposes.     12.  Stimulate 
public  education.    13.  Encourage  pure  scientific  research,  as 
source  of  stock  of  knowledge  for  applied  science,  and  basis  of 
civilization.     14.  Promote  reduction  of  industrial  and  comm.ercial 
v/astes.     15.  Emphasize  State  control  of  public  utilities  and  gen- 
erally of  State  responsibility  in  commercial  and  industrial  regu- 
lation.   16,  Effect  extensive  Government  operating  economies — 
accompanied  by  increased  public  expenditures — v/ith  taxation  reduc- 
tion a  minor  consideration."  (Mag.  of  Wall  Street,  Mar.  9.) 


Cornstalk  The  first  cornstalk  newsprint  will  be  run  off  in  the  plant 

Mills  of  the  Watab  Paper  Company  at  Sartell,  Minn.,  next  Wednesday,  it 

for  IJews-    was  announced  yesterday  by  W.  Jule  Day,  president,  Cornstalk 
print  Products  Company,  which  operates  the  only  commercial  cornstalk  pulp 

m-ill  in  the  v/orld  at  Danville,  111.    The  first  commercial  run  of 
twenty-nine  tons  of  cornstalk  paper  was  made  at  the  Kalamiasoo 
Parchment  Company'',  Kala.m.azoo,  Mich.,  last  October,     It  was  a  blend 
of  65  per  cent  cornstalk  and  35  per  cent  wood  sulphite  pulp,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Day,  and  more  of  a  bond  paper  than  newsprint  sheet, 
tough,  strong,  but  harsh  and  transparent.   (IT.Y. Times,  Mar.l'.S. ) 

Economic  Country  Life  (London)  for  February  23  says:  "There  was  a 

Farm  time  when  the  farmer  ga.uged  his  financial  stability,  and  therefore;. 

Surveys       the  success  of  his  farming  methods,  by  the  state  of  his  banking 
account.    Though  this  may  be  a  partial  guide,  it  is  not  the  only 
factor  of  im.portance.     Interest  is  gradually  being  extended  to 
those  other  factors  which  have  their  bearing  on  successful  or  un- 
successful farming,  and  for  this  much  is  due  to  the  systemiatic 
studies  in  agricultural  economics  which  now  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  m^odern  agriculture. .  .The  subject  is 
one  of  such  importance  that  a  m^emorandum  ha,s  been  prepared  for 
the  Empire  Marketing  Board  by  J.  P.  Maxton  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  P.esearch  Institute,  Oxford,  on  the  Survey  Method  of 
Hesearch  in' Farm  Economics.     This  survey  method  is  destined  to 
supplant  the  now  well  Icnown  cost-accounting  method  so  far  as 
research  economists  are  concerned.     It  is  not  suggested  that  cost 
accounts  are  valueless.     If  cost  accounts  could  be  carried  out  on 
a  large  number  of  farms  they  would  yield  very  valuable  data,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  few  farmers  are  willing  to  spare  the 
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time  and  trouble  which  are  necessary  for  keeping  all  the  necessary 
^      informtion,  while  it  is  also  expensive  in  the  lahor  necessary  for 
the  analysis  of  the  various  items.    This  latter  factor  lias  limited 
the  number  of  farms  from  which  careful  cost  accounts  can  he  kept 
"by  the  various  economics  research  departments  at  the  universities 
and  agricultural  colleges.     In  view  of  the  limited  scope  of  cost 
account  investigations  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  the  data  obtained,  since  titycan  not  be  entirely 
representative  of  the  farming  in  the  areas  concerned.    The  survey 
method  was  introduced  by  Professor  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, and  in  its  aim  seeks  to  eliminate  those  undesirable  features 
which  are  cliaract eristic  of  the  cost  accounting  system.     .Mr. Maston 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
survey  m.ethod  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  it  has  already  been  applied  to  various  subjects  in  this 
country  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale... The  survey  method  has  the 
advantage,  apart  from  the  ease  v/ith  which  investigations  are 
carried  out,  of  yielding  information  on  a  wide  range  of  matters 
associated  with  farming.    These  include  (l)  The  general  financial 
condition  of  the  farming  in  the  area  surveyed,   (2)  Reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  economic  organization  of  farming  in  the 
area,  surveyed.     (3)  The  means  of  making  a  statistical  analysis  of 
the  factors  influencing  successful  farming  in  the  area.   (4)  In 
certain  circum.stances  an  approximate  cost  of  production  figure 
for  the  principal  commiodities  produced.   (5)  Provides  a  convenient 
means  of  showing  each  individual  farmer  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey  how  the  organization  of  his  farm-  compares  with  the  average 
organization  of  neighboring  farms,   (o)  Enables  local  conditions  of 
farming  to  be  com.par©d  with  the  conditions  in  other  areas.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  survey  method  of  research  is  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  farming  economics  of  the  Empire.  The 
information  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  will  be  of  the  greater 
service  to  agriculturists  who  no7/,  as  a  class,  are  revealing  a 
spirit  of  inciuiry  and  readiness  to  learn.     This  alone  more  than 
justifies  the  special  facilities  which  exist  in  the  agricultural 
economics  advisory  centers." 

Education  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Tim-es  for  March  11  says: 

and  Wages    ^'The  prelim.inary  report  on  the  economic  effects  of  education 

fo-!jjid  a  conspicuous  place  in  Sunday *s  news.    This  was  because  of 
the  novelty  of  the  viev/s  which  Dr.  Harold  E.  Clark  of  Teachers 
College  presented  as  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  survey  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  year  in  making.    If  his  findings 
had  been  merely  that  men  and  women  with  an  education  are  pressing 
into  the  professions,  and  that  consequently  the  average  income 
would  inevitably  be  reduced,  they  would  have  excited  no  comment. 
Doubtless  he  has  statistics  to  show  that  this  tendency  has  already 
made  itself  felt,  but  though  he  is  reported  to  speak  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  as  the  m.ost  overcrowded,  there  has  nevertheless  been 
a  very  wide  if  not  general  upward  trend  in  teachers'  salaries. 
To  the  extent  that  college  training  does  result  in  turning  too  many 
toward  specific  professions,  so  that  some  suffer  from  unemployment 
or  lower  salary,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  ^detriment  to  wage  earning.' 
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But  the  contention  goer,  further.     It  insists  not  only  that  persons 
who  are  earning  high  wages  v/ould  he  earning  them  without  the  help 
of  education,   out  that  educo,tion  often  decreases  the  actual  earn- 
ing power  of  the  individual,  especially  if  he  goes  into  business. 
The  reason  ;;,ivcn  is  tha..t  education  teaches  the  student  to  think  his 
problems  through,  Ho  ponder  situations,^  which  is  a  'detriment 
in  business.^     One  wonders  what'  particular  kind  of  'business' 
Doctor  Clark  has  in  mind;  and  whether  education  is,  after  all,  not 
doing  a  great  service  to  business  in  general  by  teaching  young  men 
to  think  their  problems  through.     In  fact,  business  is  more  and 
more  socking  college-trained  m.en.    For  example,  'America's  ninth 
largest  industry^  anno^cmces  this  morning  that  ^  each  generation 
opens  up  new  opportunities  to  college  men,*  and  then  makes  special 
appeal  for  collegians  in  the  hotel  business. •. .Has  not  Doctor 
Clark  imputed  too  low  a  m^otive  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
college  students,  and  to  their  parents  who  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  go  to  college?..." 

Sugar  Pro-  An  editorial  in  Pacts  About  Sugar  for  March  9  says:  "\Vhether 

duct  ion       we  attribute  the  lov/  price  of  sugar  to  overproduction  or  to  under- 
and  Price    consumption,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of 

balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  the  present  time.    This  is  no 
neYi  phenom.enon.     In  fact,  the  histoiy  of  sugar  in  recent  times 
shows  repeated  alternation  between  these  two  factors.    Under  the 
influence  of  short  crops  and  consequent  high  prices  for  a  season 
or  two,  production  exxjands  rapidly  until  it  presently  outruns 
demand  and  inaugurates  a  period  of  unremunerative  prices,  which  in 
turn  slow  down  production  until  demand  again  outstrips  it.  Then 
the  cycle  is  repeated  over  again.    The  feature  that  is  unusual  in 
the  present  situation  is  that  the  preponderance  of  production  over 
consumption  should  have  persisted  as  long  as  it  has.    The  phase 
of  the  price  cycle  in  which  we  now  are  began  with  the  crop  year 
1924-25. /there^have^een  times  when  it  seemed  that  the  restoration 
of  a  nonml  balance  between  supply  and  demiind  was  close  at  hand, 
but  always  som^e  uneiqoected  factor  has  intervened  to  push  up  the 
output  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another. . .There  are  indications 
that  the  long  upswir^g  in  production  is  near  the  top  of  its  arc. 
While  Cuba  is  raking  more  sugar  than  last  year,  since  all  the  cane 
that  was  carried  over  fromx  the  preceding  season  is  being  ground, 
those  who  are  closely  conversant  with  the  situation  is  the  island 
say  that  the  crops  of  the  next  two  seasons  will  show  a  decline, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  new  plantings  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  transfer  of  Java's  fields  to  the  P.O.J.  2878  variety  is  com- 
pleted this  year  and  further  larger  increases  in  that  quarter  mast 
await  the  evolution  of  some  still  more  astonishing  super-cane. 
In  Barope,  except  possibly  in  Russia,  there  is  little  inducement 
to  e255and  sowings,  because  of  the  lack  of  available  markets  for 
surplus  production..." 
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Section  3 
MRiCE-T  QUO^^'TIONS 

Farm 

Products  March  11 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13  to  $14.50; 
covYS,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11;  heifers  (850  Ihs,  down)  good  and 
choice  $12  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15  to  $17.75; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $12.25; 
heav;y'  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)    medium,  good  and  choice  $11.15 
to  $11.60;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $10  to 
$11«65;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Tos.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.75  to  $10.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
ahove  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Lam^bs,  good  and 
choice  (84  Ids.  down)  $16.40  to  $17,50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medi-ujn  to  choice  $13  to  $16.25. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  ITe?/  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 21  points  to  20. 20^^  on  the  Tew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
21  points  to  20.30^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  18  points  to 
20.42g^.    fhe  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  23  points  to  20.07^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  18.39^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Momitain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.15- 
$1.40  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  mostly  around  75^  f  .o.b. 
Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  fhites  80^-$l  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  60^-65^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $9.50- 
$11  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Midv;estern  yellow  onions  sold  at 
a  range  of  $4.50-$5.25  per  100  pounds  in  cons-uming  centers. 
Florida  pointed  t;;rpe  cabbage  brought  $1-$1.75  per  ij-bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities.    Texas  flat  and  round  t;^^pe  ranged  $2.75-$3*25 
per  barrel  crate  and  $50-^55  bulk  per  ton  in  termir^a-l  markets. 
xTew  York  Hhode  Island  G-reening  apples  sold  at  $4,50-$5.25  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5-$5,50.    Uew  York  and  Michigan 
Baldwins  $6-$ 6. 2 5  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  49i^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  Am^erican  cheese  at  New  York 
7;-ere:  Flats,  25^^  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young. Americas, 
25^  to  25-|^. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.28  to  $1.33;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.29  to  $1.31;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.18^  to  $1.22;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas 
City  $1.16  to  $1.17;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  86  to  88^2^; 
Kansas  City  85  to  87{eJ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96  to  97^; 
Minneapolis  92  to  93^;  Kansas  City  89  to  90^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  48^  to  49j^ ;  Minneapolis  45^  to  46^^;  Kansas  City  49  to 
50^.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  OfHce  ol  iBformatioiu  United  States  DepartaMut  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ©f 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  *Secting  asriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economie  aspects.  Aprrovai  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reOect  the  news  oi  importaaoe. 
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THE  SECHETARY  Secretary  Hyde  will  "be  heard  over  the  radio  tomorrow 

ON  RADIO  night  during  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation's  program  at 

10t30  o< clock  over  WJZ^s  network,  according  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,    Other  speakers  on  the  program  will  in- 
clude Senator  Charles       McNary  and  Representative  Willis  C.  Hawley,  both  of 
Oregon, and  officials  of  the  farm  hureau.    Secretary  Hyde,  Senator  McNary,  and 
Representative  Hawley  will  speak  from  Washingtoct    Part  of  the  program  will 
come  from  Chicago.  (N,Y,  Times,  Mar,  13.) 

Washington  audiences  may  hear  this  program  through  station  TOC» 


THE  SPECIAL  The  press  to-day  reports;  "Senate  and  House  leaders, 

SESSION  it  was  learned  yesterdaj'',  have  agreed  to  expand  the  scope  of 

the  approaching  special  session  of  Congress  "beyond  the  tariff 
and  farm  relief  items  which  President  Hoover  has  said  should 
be  its  sole  business.    If  their  program  is  carried  out,  the  special  session 
will  consider  any  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  session  just 
ended  but  which  failed  of  a  vote  in  the  Senate.    The  initiative,  however, 
mast  be  taken  by  the  Senate. •They  plan  in  the  approaching  session  to  organ-* 
ize  only  the  wa^'s  and  means  committee  for  the  tariff  bill,  the  committee  on 
agriculture  for  the  farm  bill  and  the  rules  conmittea.    Any  legislation 
which  the  Senate  might  pass  and  which  the  House  already  has  approved  may  be 
taken  up  for  reconsideration  in  the  House  under  special  rules.    So  while  the 
doors  will  be  left  open  for  action  on  bills  frcan  the  Senate,  they  will  be 
closed  to  new  legislation  from  committees. 

"In  all  there  are  300  or  400  bills  passed  by  the  last  House  which  did 
not  get  through  the  Senate.    Most  of  them  are  private  measures.    But  a  few 
are  bills  of  general  importance  to  the  country  and  of  particular  interest  to 
President  Hoover.. ..Eirst  on  the  list  are  the  bills  providing  for  reappor-- 
tionment  of  the  House  after  the  1930  census  and  authorizing  appropriations 
for  taking  the  census.    These  may  be  combined  in  one  meacsure.    Possibly  they 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  while  the  House  is  considering  the  farm  bill. 
Another  bill  which  the  administration  is  believed  to  lookldndly  on  is  the 
Johnson  deportation  bill,  ^ich  provides  new  grounds  for  the  deportation  of 
aliens. ...With  it  is  the  Box  bill  for  the  regulation  of  immigration  along 
the  Mexican  border»-»-a  measure  which  Secretary  of  Labor  Cavis  has  said  is 
^gently  needed  to  prevent  hordes  of  aliens  coming  into  the  country.  More 
%)ortant,  perhaps,  is  the  national  origins  plan  of  eelectiva  inmiigrat ion. 
^t  plan  would  base  qiuotae  on  the  census  of  1790,  instead  of  1890.,.,* 


TOL  market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  March  9  says; 

"The  wool  market  is  stronger,  on  the  basis  of  $1,  clean,  for 
average  fine  wools,  which  type  .of  wool  has  been  chiefly  in 
o-eaand.    Medium  wools  have  been  rather  quiet.  Buying  in  wool  reflects  better 
ousiness  in  piece  goods*    The  foreign  markets  are  all  firm,  Australia  is 
slightly  against  the  ba;iyer  this  week,  as  are  also  Now  Zealand  and  South 
^«rica..»» 
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Atlanta' s 
American 
Chainber 
of  Agri- 
cul  ture 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  March  1  says: 
"An  encouraging  start  in  the  right  direction — at  least  in  one  dir* 
rection — ^jointing  toward  farm  relief  was  rrade  in  the  recent  or- 
ganization in  Atlanta  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  some 
of  the  more  important  details  of  which  were  outlined  in  the  last 
issue  of  Southern  C-ultivator.    The  American  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
branches  subordinate  to  which  arc  to  be  formed  in  each  State,  is 
not  designed  as  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the  farm^ing  industry, 
but  aims  to  function  as  a  vehicle  for  the  handling  of  matters 
relating  to  the  business  side  of  agriculture,  which  only  a  power- 
ful organization  iiavi ng  this  as  its  prim^ary  aim  can  handle. 
Jot  instance,  it  v/ill  concern  itself,  among  other  primiary  matters, 
witn  the  tariff  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  sponsoring  ade(luate 
protection  wherever  protection  will  appear  likely  to  benefit  agri- 
culture; it  will  deal  with  transportation  rates  on  farm  products 
and  seek  rcadjustmient  wherever  they  are  founa  unfair.     In  short, 
it  will  attempt  to  render  agriculture  the  service  now  rendered  to 
business  and  industr^^  by  chambers  of  com:nerce.     It  is  an  organiza- 
tion representing  the  landlord  farmer — the  man  whose  money  is  in- 
vested in  agriculture  and  Y:h.o  is  prim^irily  interested  in  seeir-g 
conditions  brought  about  that  will  place  his  investmxcnt  on  a  sound- 
er basis  and  his  profits  on  a  m.orc  certain  schedule  than  has  ob- 
tained ^ince  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  in  economic  condi- 
t  ions.  •  •  •Ivrach  can  be  done  for  the  farm.ers  by  the  G-overrmient ,  but, 
after  all,  they  can  do  m.ore  for  themselves.    We  know  some  funda- 
m.ental  plan  should  be  worked  out  by  Congress  to  stabilize  prices 
on  our  staple  crops.    At  present  all  the  price  fixing  is  done  by 
the  manrjfactuirers  and  exchanges  whose  interest  is  all  on  the  side 
of  chea,p  prices... We  need  somie  G-overnment  board  or  agency  to  pro- 
tect the  farm.ers.    We  do  not  look  to  an;^'-  one  source  for  all  the 
help,  but  assistance  fromi  ar^^'  source  will  do  good,  and  the  G-ov- 
errmient  should  afford  those  who  produce  the  food  and  clothing  of 
the  world  as  m.uch  protection  as  it  now  gives  to  ms.nufacturing  and 
commie rce.     Individual  farmiers  can  do  nothing,  but  demiands,  backed 
by  the  3-rEtnge,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Farm.  Bureau  and  a  function- 
ing American  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  will  carry  weight  with  the 
Congressmen  a,nd  Senators.     It  is  to  be  hoped  each  Sta.te  will 
soon  establish  a  permanent  organization  and  get  good  mion  to  di- 
rect it,     Tlie  farmers  of  the  South  feel  the  need  of  immediate 
relief,  but  great  chariges  com.e  slowly.    They  must  not  give  up 
but  keep  everlast irigly  at  it — making  their  demands  known. 


Beet  Indus 
In  Mich- 
igan 


An  editor- 


in  lCichi..2:an  Farmer  for  March  9  says: 


"There  is  a  growirug  appreciation  of  the  place  sugar  beets 
fill  in  Michigan  agric^ilture.    At  a  big  meeting  at  Caro  last 
week  statistical  iriform^tion  was  presented  shov/ing  that,  with 
a  single  exception,  beets  brought  the  highest  long-time  acre 
revenue  of  any  crops  produced  in  the  beet  area.    But  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  sugar  beets  is  not  alone  due  to  the 
direct  incom.e  from  this  crop.    Man;)^  farmers  know  that  there  is 
competition  in  the  sale  of  all  cash  crops  except  beets.  Com- 
petition keeps  prices  aoYin,     If  tiiat  competition  can  be  re- 
lieved prices  will  be  improved.    Beets  furnish  such  relief. 
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If  this  spring    famers  generally  v/oulcl  plant  15  acres  of  beans 
instead  of  20  acres  and  devote  the  other  five  to  beets,  they 
would  realise  a  i.Tj.ch  larger  revenue  because  of  a  better  bean 
price  and  the  additional  income  from  beets.     Then  these  f&rmers 
said  tha,t  beets  aid  in  the  production  of  other  crops ...  .That 
Michigan  farmers  are  sensing  these  benefits  in  a  real  v.^y  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  triat  in  localities  where  factories  did  not 
operate  in  1928  for  lack  of  beets,  farmers  are  this  year  deter- 
mined that  a  sufficient  acreage  will  be  provided.    We  believe 
these  farmers  are  right,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
their  effort  to  sign  up  a  large  acreage  for  1929  they  will  im- 
press on  congressmen  the  opportunity  they  have  to  render  some 
real  fanr;  relief  by  giving  the  s^J^ar  beet  industry  adequate 
tariff  protection," 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  M^arch  9  says:   "A  dis- 

Wheat  patch  to  the  Modem  Miller  from  Winnipeg  last  week  stated  that  the 

Pooi  Canadian  Tfneat  Pool  was  selling  wheat  in  the  Winnipeg  pit  and 

other  holders  of  long  wheat  had  becomie  discouraged  by  pool  selling 
and  had  decided  that  this  big  Canadian  interest  7/as  'fighting 
any  further  advance  in  prices,'     There  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
the  pool  covering  som^e  of  the  wheat  it  is  carrying    with  hedges, 
and  that  hedging  sales  would  affect  prices,  but  to  say  that 
the  'pool  is  fighting  ariy  advance  in  prices'   is  on  its  face  an 
absurdity.    The  policy  of  the  pool  ha.s  been  to  stabilize  prices 
and  market  the  grain  of  the  farmiers  on  a  profitable  world's 
basis.    It  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  satisfied  Canadian  producers  and  has  been  a  factor  in 
preventing  violent  price  changes  in  y/heat  merchandising.  We 
have  lieard  the  pool  credited  with  naintaining  prices,  by  ju- 
dicious ma.rketing,  but  that  pool  interests  would  fight  against 
Emy  market  advance  is  be^:ond  com.prehension,    A  slight  decline 
might  stimu-late  buying,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  ua- 
ually  more  buying  on  an  advancirig  market  than  on  a  declining 
market.    The  Canadian  Pool  lic.s  proved  to  be  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence tcwsird  h-5tabilizat ion.     It  has  proved  a  boon  to  Canadian 
farm  interests,  and  stabilized  prices  are  certainly  less 
hazardous  to  gra,in  mier chants  and  rranrofacturers  than  violent  de- 
pressions and  violent  up- turns.    As  for  the  consuming  public, 
a  few  cents  in  the  raw  ma.teria-1  is  not  an  important  factor  com- 
pared with  labor  costs  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.    The  pool 
has  been  well  conducted  and  there  is  little  to  criticize  in 
•   its  policy  of  making  Canadian  agrici;lture  stand  up," 


JiAucation 


An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  March  11  says: 


and  Wages    "A  chill  breadth  of  prophecy  blows  from,  the  findings  of 

Dr.  H,  ?.  Clark,  professor  of  education  at  Teachers  College, 
Hew  York,  and  v/ooers  of  the  mouses  may  well  feel  their  hearts 
sink  within  them  as  thej  read  that  much  education  is  a  detri- 
m,ent  to  the  bank  account.    Professor  Clark,  it  is  true,  con- 
siders chiefly  the  effect  of  rrass  education  upon  teachers,  but 
he  extends  his  conclusions  to  the  professions  as  a  whole — law, 
m.edicine,  engineering,  ministry,  dentistry,  architecture  and 
so  on.    The  colleges  in  four  years  will  graduate  enc-agh  young 
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men  to  take  the  place  of  half  the  prof esc^ ionals  nov;  in  active 
practice,  and  the  college  enrollmeiits  grow«    A  surplus  of  appli- 
cants ^.vill  appear  and  competition  v/ill  force  down  the  emol"ument s.  •  • 
Doctor  Clark  proposes,  almost  as  a  corollary,  the  doctrine  that 
higher  education  is  not  needed  in  business •  'The  hoy  T/ith  ability,  ^ 
says  he,  *will  get  to  his  destination  in  the  business  world  quite 
regardless  of  an  education,'     Super-saturation  of  the  professions 
can  be  avoided  by  diverting  young  men  into  business.    But  will 
the  slogan  of  'business  preferred'  protect  the  professions!  One 
doubts  it.    As  long  as  the  fees  for  professional  services  are 
attractive — -and  it  is  Doctor  Clark's  purpose  to  keep  them  so 
always — just  so  long  will  young  men  incline  to  collect  them..." 


Section  3 

Departm-^nt  An  editorial  in  American  farming  for  March  says:  "Twenty 

of  Agri-      years  a£;o  the  ^rational  Goverrj-nent  put  into  operation  the  pure 
culture       food  and  drag  lav/s.    This  branch  of  regulatory  service  was 

placed  with  the  United  States  Departm-ent  of  Agriculture  and  has 
had  a  record  of  accomplishment  th-at  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
department  and  to  the  officials  that  have  administered  the  act... 
To-da;j'  we  look  upon  this  service  as  a  necessity.    Public  senti- 
ment has  z^^'C  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  standardization  and 
pure  food  and  reliable  drags  are  very  much  a  matter  of  arrival 
at  honest  and  dependable  quality.    'The  consumer  has  comiC  to  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  word  of  Walter  G-.  Campbell  who  for  some 
years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  reg*a.latory  service  of  the 
Agricultural  Dcpartm.ent  cxia  vrho  is  supported  by  a  m.ost  efficient 
staff  of  chemists  and  enforcem.ent  officials.     It  must  be  apparent 
to  every  thinking  person  that  regulatory  laws  are  not  necessary 
for  the  great  miass  of  m^ufacturers  of  drugs  and  food  products. 
Good  business  sense  and  a  code  of  honesty  in  manufacturing  and 
sales  ethics  is  ample  reg^alation  for  the  rank  and  file  of  manu- 
facturers,we  believe.    This  is  as  true  with  manufacturers  as  it 
is  with  farmers  who  are  putting  their  own  personal  or  cooperative 
brand  upon  the  standardized  farm  products  without  waiting  for 
the  Goverrjnent  to  m:ake  themi  do  so.    But,  alas,  there  are  some 
derelicts  in  the  m^-af acturing  business  just  as  there  arc  some 
farmers  who  would  still  pack  apples  by  the  'stove-pipe  m^ethod' 
if  they  vrere  not  now  under  a  standard  apple  packing  law.  Con- 
stant vigilance  by  food  officials  is  still  necessary.    There  is 
still  md.sbranding  that,  if  permitted,  would  be  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pocketbook  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the 
consum.er.     Cheap  substances  in  lieu  of  the  genuine  arc  still 
a  menace  but  we  seem  to  ha.ve  passed  the  age  of  moulding  chicory 
and  cla^'-  into  the  fonn  of  coffee  berries  and  of  making  cayenne 
pepper  from  artificially  colored  ground  sawdust." 
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Section  4 
yjlRKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  lAarch  12 — Livestock  quotations  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 

1500  los.)  good  and  choice,  $13-$14.50;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9-$ll;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice  $12-$13.?5; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $16~$18.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $11 . 50-$12 . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  l^os.) 
medram,  good  and  choice  $11.50-$12;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.) 
medrcun  to  choice  $10.40-$12;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  niedium, 
good  and  choice  $9-$11.15;  slaughter  lainbs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $16.65-$1?.80 ;  feeding  lamhs  (rar^x  stock)  medrjiin 
to  choice  $15-$15,40, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.15-$1.40  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  7o<f^  f.o.o.  Prcsque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Hound  Whites  75^-95^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
60^  f.o.o.  Waupaca.    Florida  Spaulding  Hose  $9-$10.50  per  Darrel 
in  eastern  inarkets.    Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$1»40«$1.75  per  "bushel  hamper  in  oastorn  cities.    New  Jersey 
yellows  $2.25-$2.55  in  New  York  City.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls, 
kiln  dried,  $1,85-'$1.90  in  Chicago.    Florida  pointed  type  cahbage 
$1.10-4l«65  per  1^  "bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets.  Texas 
flat  and  ro'ond  types  $50-$55  hulk  per  ton  in  mddwestern  markets 
and  $27,50-$30  in  producirig  sections.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
$5— $5 #50  per  "oarrel  in  New  York  City;  Hhode  Island  Greenings 
$4.50-S5«25,     Illinois  Winesaps  $6-$6.50  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  49i^;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48f^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Am.erican  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  23-|^-24^ ;  Sir^gle  Daisies  24^;  Young  Americas, 
25^-25g-^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  12  points  to  19,96^.    Ivlarch  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  21.10^, 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  10  points  to  20.20^,  and  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  7  points  to  20.35^. 

C-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  ^^sas  City  $1,30- 
$1.32.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.19- 
$1.23^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago,  $1.26- 
$1.26-|-;  }Q:.nsas  City  $1 .16-$1 .17^.    No. 3  nixed  corn,  Chicago 
94|^95^^;  Minneapolis  36^-88^;  K£?,nsas  City  86^-87^^.     No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  95^^96^;  Mirxneapolis  92^-93^;  Kansas  City 
89^-91^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  48^-49^;  Minneapolis  45^^- 
452^;  I^^isas  City  49^-50^.   (Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Informstio«.  United  State.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  th. 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion       reficcted  la  the  pre«s  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  parties 


purpose  of 

economic  aspects.    Apfroval  or  disapproval  of  .i^,^^  «„d  opinions  ^juoted  is  e,xprIssly'di^ciimer'Tbe  ^ 
IS  to  reflect  the  news  oi  importance. 
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CUBAN  TARIFFS  The  press  to-day  reports:   "Cuba  is  negotiating  for  a  new 

reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  supplant  the  com- 
mercial com.pact  of  December,  1903,  and  is  seeking  a    basis  for 
the  new  accord  which  would  result  in  a  sharp  cut  in  tariff  rates  on  products 
sold  by  the  one  country  to  the  other.    The  Ha-vana  G-overnment  is  willing  to 
grant  further  preferential  treatment  to  United  States  products  in  return  for 
like  concessions  for  Cuban  conLmodities  entering  United  States  ports,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  mpAc  a  strong  bid  for  the  ultimate  admission  of  Cuban  si:igar 
free  of  duty.     Correspondence  between  Secretary  Kellogg  and  Ambassador 
Forrara  of  Cuba,  :mde  public  Mar ch/l?, disclosed  that  Cuba  is  hopeful  of  at- 
taining some  concessions  in  reduced  rates  on  her  products,  particularly  sugar, 
through  the  medii;m  of  the  tariff  revision  bill  now  being  drafted  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  ways  and  means  committee...." 


FAB!  MCHINERY  Formation  of  the  United  Tractor  and  Equipment  Cor- 

^'^OUP  poration,  an  association  consisting  of  thirty-two  large 

independent  miakers  and  distributers  of  tractors,  farm  imple- 
m.ents  and  industrial  equipment  in  North  America  with  combined 
assets  of  more  than  $125,000,000,  was  announced  yesterday,  according  to  The 
New  York  Times  to-day.    Through  several  hundred  dealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  member  companies  will  manufacture  and  distribute  a  full  line 
of  agricultural  m^^.chinery  designed  to  be  operated  with  a  tractor  which  is  in 
full  production  uiider  contract  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com.pany, 
a  member  of  the  corporation.    Officers  of  the  new  corporation  include 
Milton  W,  Anderson,  president  and  general  manager;  W.  B.  May  of  W.  3.  Ma^^^Inc, 
Buffalo,  vice  president;  E.  R.  Wehr,  the  Wehr  Company,  Milwaukee,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  Walter  Stiem.ke,  the  Tractor  Comxpan;^",  assistant  secretar^'-treas- 
urer. 


NEW  YORK  An  Albany  dispatch  March  13  says:   "A  State  and  county 

FORESTRY  program  of  reforestation  which  will  mean  the  planting  of  at 

PROGRAM  lea.st  5,000,000  trees  during  the  next  year  received  the  un- 

anim.ous  approval  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  yesterday  when 
it  passed  two  bills  emanating  from  the  State  Reforestation  Conv- 
Kiission.    The  m-easures  are  hailed  by  legislative  leaders  and  others  as  the 
start  of  a  twenty-year  campaign  to  reclaim  abandoned  farm  lands  and  at  the 
same  timie  safeg^aard  the  natural  drainage  system  of  tjie  State..." 


Washington's  Nearly  10,000  people  have  been  added  to  the  population 

POPULATION         of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  year,  figures  of  the  Boyd's 

Directory,  1929  edition,  out  yesterday,   show.    The  estimate  of 
population  for  the  District,  compiled  by  the  directory  officials 

is  550,776,  an  increase  of  9,976  over  1928  and  25,536  over  the  estimate  of  two 

y^rs  ago. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  in  the  Chicago  region,  the  fifteen  counties 
nearest  the  city,  has  been  on  a  decline  since  1900,  Professor 
Edward  A.  Duddy,  of  the  School  of  Coininerce  and  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  reports  in  "The  Agriculture  of  the  Chicago 
Region,"  soon  to  be  issued        the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
according  to  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  March  11.    This  says, 
further:  "The  study  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  Chicago 
region,  directed  by  the  local  community  research  council  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.   'The  decline  is  not  noticeable  in  all  types 
of  farming,'  Professor  Duddy  v/rites,  'nor  do  all  parts  of  the 
region  show  the  same  degree  of  retrogression.    As  might  be  expected, 
those  counties  nearest  Chicago,  Cook,  DuPage,  and  Lake,  in  Illinois 
are  most  aff ected» * . . ." 


EgyP^i^^  The  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  has  made  changes  in  its 

Cotton         contracts  for  Egyptian  cotton,  making  the  unit  of  trading  24,000 
Contracts    pounds  or  33  bales  instead  of  36,000  pounds  or  50  bales.    The  new 
Sakel  contract  takes  effect  in  January,  1930,  and  the  new  Upper 
contract  in  February,  1930.  (Commerce  and  Finance,  Mar. 13.) 


Farm  Co-  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  March  10  says:".,. 

operation   Agriculture  will  never  be  on  a  sound  basis  until  the  farmer  is 

more  than  a  producer.     It  is  highly  important  for  farmers  to  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  processing  and  marketing  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  products.    The  results  are  far-reaching,  and  no 
democracy  is  safe  unless  there  are  well  established  cooperative 
enterprises  rendering  this  kind  of  service  to  producers.     It  is 
surprising  that  certain  groups  of  men  have  objected  to  coopera- 
tives.   They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  farmers  have  no 
right  to  organize  for  processing  and  imrketing  their  products, 
for  in  doing  so.  millions  of  dollars  of  investments  created  for 
this  purpose  would  bo  destroyed.    The  money  invested  for  processing 
and  distributing  farm  products  is  enormous,  but,  great  as  it  is, 
it  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  money  invested  for  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  products.     It  is  no  argwent  to  say  that  because 
there  is  a  large  investment  to  handle  farm  products  by  those  now 
engaged  in  farming,  the  producers  should  not  organize.  What 
would  a  manufacturer  say  if  a  group  of  men  were  to  declare  that 
all  he  had  a  right  to  do  was  to  create  his  product  and  that  some 
other  agency  should  sell  it.    A  moment's  reflection  upon  this  will 
reveal  how  absurd  it  is  to  hold  that  farmers  should  not  cooperate. 
We  believe  the  G-overnment  is  justified  in  extending  cooperation 
and  assisting  farmers  to  become  organized  on  the  right  basis,  for 
it  is  shown  on  every  hand  that  there  are  large  opportunities  for 
benefiting  agriculture  by  getting  farmers  to  process  and  market 
their  products  together.    There  is  nothing  socialistic  or 
Bolshevistic  about  an  enterprise  of  this  character.     It  simply 
helps  to  solve  an  agricultural  problem,  a  solution  of  which  is 
fundamental  to  the  entire  Hation." 
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Farm  Demand  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  FarTier  for  I/iarch  9  says: 

and  Values  "Large-scale  farming  operations  may  offer  especial  opportunity  for 
efficient  production,  but  the  small  farm  is  still  popular.    A  re- 
port from  southern  Uew  Jersey  states  that  the  ashing  price  for 
sm^ll  farm-s  there  has  increased.  $5  to  $10  an  acre  this  v^inter  due 
to  the  orisk  demand.    Most  of  the  inquiries  come  from  other 
States,  the  Central  West  "being  well  represented  among  the  customers. 
Chief  demxind  is  for  farms  of  50  acres  or  less.     'The  onc-m-an  farm 
close  to  market  has  advantages  which  are  oest  recognized  by  those 
who,  while  favored  by  other  things,  m-iss  the  two  essentials  of  a 
market  and  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem.." 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from,  recent  addresses 
and  writings  of  President  Ploover:   "The  whole  economdc  structure  of 
o-or  Uation  and  the  survival  of  our  high  general  levels  of  comxfort 
are  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  and  development  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  industry  and  comimerce.     .Business  organization  is 
moving  strongly  toward  the  cooperative.     Cooperation  in  its  cur- 
rent sense  represents  the  initiative  of  self-interest  blended  with 
a  sense  of  service...!  have  r.o  joati ence  vvith  those  who  deliberately 
try  to  cor^use  industry's  efforts  at  cooperation  with  price  fixing 
and  restraint  of  tra.de.    An;:^^  intelligent  person  will  find  these 
efforts  to  be  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare.    They  are  the 
foundation  of  real  competition, .Tiiere  is  one  side  of  the  Federal 
G-ovorrjnent  that  is  not  sufficiently  expanded;  that  is  scientific 
and  econom.ic  research,  and  prom.otion  of  public  interest  by  voluntary 
cooperation  v/ith  the  community  at  large." 

"Horseless  An  editorial  in  Farm,  and  Fireside  for  March  says:  "Five 

Farmers"      hundred  naar.es  appear  in  a  list  of  'horseless  farmers'  announced 
by  one  of  the  big  implement  m^anuf acturers .    Thirty-four  States 
are  included,  em.bracing  every  section  of  the  Ifetion,  with  nearly 
all  ti'-pes  of  farming  represented.    And  probably  not  a  third  of 
the  farms  now  operated  without  anLmal  power  are  m.ontioned.  The 
tra.ctor  has  now  been  in  general  use  for  miore  than  a  decade.  The 
old-timbers  who  quit  predicting  that  the  autom.obile  was  a  passing 
fad  are  sa;^'-ing  less  about  the  fence  corners  beirig  filled  with 
abandoned  tractors.    The    tireless  power  of  the  machine  to  plow 
deep  and  long  has  been  adapted  to  so  man;/'-  other  tasks  that  we 
may  not  be  far  from,  the  time  when  horseless  and  horse-f lyless 
farms  Vvdll  be  too  commonplace  to  mention." 

An  editorial  in  Forest  and  Outdoors  (Ottawa)  for  March 
says:  "It  is  encouragir^  to  note  the  developm.enL  of  municipal 
forests  in  Cariada.    For  example, with  the  assistance  of  the 
Forestry  Department  of  Ontario,  fifteen  municipal  and  township 
forests  and  eight  county  forests  have  been  established  in  the 
last  few  years.     In  Q,uebec  we  find  that  forty-five  township 
forests,  aggregating  411,765  acres,  have  been  established  under 
the  control  of  the  Provincial  Forest  Service.    Undoubtedly  the 
establishm.ent  of  municipal  forests  is  a  paying  proposition.  We 
have  abun'dr.nce  of  proof  of  this  in  the  success  of  this  type  of 
forest  in  &jirope,  v/here  they  have  been  operating  for  several 
centuries.    Here  we  find  the  average  net  profit  from  town-owned 
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forests  in  Europe  is  given  as  five  dollars  per  acre  each  year,  and 
many  cornraonity  forests  in  Switzerland  have  a  yield  of  profit  of 
eight  dollars  per  year  per  acre.     In  Zirrich,  Switzerland,  there 
is  a  city  forest  of  4,S00  acres  that  has  "been  under  community 
management  for  over  one  thousand  years  and  yields  a  net  annual 
revenue  of  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  from  $4.70  to  $7  per  acre  per  year.  Another 
illustration  of  the  value  of  municipal  forests  is  furnished  by 
the  village  of  Orson,  Sweden.    The  people  of  the  village  are  tax 
free,  and  ha,VG  free  street  car  service,  telephones,  library, 
schools,  etc.     In  G-ermany  one  town  uses  a  portion  of  its  forests 
to  meet  extraordinary  expenses  for  public  improvements.     In  place 
of  issuing  a  bond  for  a  new  school  house,  public  building  or 
other  municipal  improvement,  the  town  cuts  sufficient  timber 
from  reserved  sections  of  its  forest  to  meet  the  cost.     In  fact, 
in  many  towns  and  cities  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  either 
European  countries,  the  revenues  from  the  municipal  forests  pay 
all  the  local  taxes. . .Municipal  leaders  would  do  well  to  look 
well  into  this  Q.uestion,  v^hich  has  dene  so  much  in  lifting  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  Europe." 

Pork  Ex-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  9  says: 

ports  "Europe  is  taking  a  keener  interest  than  usual  in  American  pork 

and  lard.    Of ficial '^figures  reveal  exports  in  January  in  con- 
siderably greater  volume  than  a  year  ago  and  at  higher  prices. 
The  European  situation  assures  producers  and  packers  a  better 
outlook  for  hog  products  in  this  calendar  year  than  in  1928.  In 
these  columns  on  February  7  it  was  pointed  out  that  E^arope  had 
fewer  hogs  than  usual  and  the  feed  crop  of  1928  was  a  short  one. 
Higher  prices  for  all  pork  products  seemed  sufficiently  obvious. 
That  sit^uation  can  not  be  remedied  under  less  than  a  year  or 
perhaps  a  year  and  a  half*,  more  American  pork  and  lard  must  go 
abroad  to  feed  Europe  whose  purchasing  power  is  at  least  as  good 
and  probably  better  than  a  year  ago.    The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture notes  that  in  14  of  the  principal  markets  in  G-ermany 
the  receipts  of  live  hogs  in  January  were  less  than  in  any 
month  since  July,  1927.    Total  receipts  between  ITovember  1,  1928 
and  January  31,  1929  were  13  per  cent  less  than  the  previous 
year.    This  bears  out  the  claim  of  a  smaller  domestic  supply  in 
Grermany.    Q-erman  imports  of  lard  for  January  were  larger  than  at 
any  time  since  July,  1927  and  for  the  three  months  ending  with 
January  they  were  40  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  England 
has  been  importing  more  lard  than  usual  but  notwithstanding  this 
the  stocks  have  not  accumulated.    There  have  been  heavy  imports 
of  bacon  and  ham  and  those  stocks  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  year 
ago.    Bet?\reen  November  1.  last  and  January  31  England  imported 
nine  per  cent  more  ham  than  a  year  ago.    The  bulk  of  this  came 
from  the  United  States.    Also  in  the  stocks  of  all  pork  products 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  American  than  is  uisual.  This 
shows  that  the  usual  sources  of  supply  in  Europe  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  normal  requirements.    Denmark  and  Holland  are 
the  pork  almoners  of  Europe.    Those  countries  reduced  the  number 
of  breeding  animals  and  consequently  have  been  unable  to  supply 
the  deficiency  countries  with  their  needs.    They  can  increase 
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their  breeding  stock  if  they  see  fit  hut  the  increase  in  supply 
coLild  not  very  well  come  on  the  market  before  the  latter  part  of 
1930.    Therefore,  throughout  this  calendar  year  and  a  part  of 
the  next  Europe  should  look  to  the  United  States  for  m.ore  of  its 
pork  prou^cts.     The  feed  supply  in  Europe  has  also  been  one  of  the 
ca\rsos-.  of  increased  prices.    This  country  can  supply  the  European 
demand  but  it  has  no  great  surplus  to  draw  upon.,.," 


Section  3 
M^HKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Mar. 13 — Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.15--$1.40 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  70^2^-75^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  75^-90^  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market;  mostly  60^  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Florida  Spaulding  Pose 
$8"$10,50  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets.     Midy/estern  sacked  yellow 
onions  closed  at  a  range  of  $4,25«$5.25  per  100  pounds  in  consi;jn~ 
ing  centers.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25~$1.50  per  1^ 
bushel  ham.per  in  leading  markets.    Texas  domestic  type  $2.75- 
$3.25  per  barrel  crate  in  midwestern  cities;  $1.60~$1.80  f.o.b. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5~$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Virginia  Winesaps  $5.50.    Now  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $6^$6.25 
in  Chicago. 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 
1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13-$14.50;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9~$11;  heifers,    (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12-$13.75; 
veaHers,  good  and  choice  $16.50«$19;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $11.50-$12.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medi-ujn,  good  and  choice  $11 .25-$11.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium,  to  choice  $10.25~$11 .90 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90^130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9~$11 ;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $16.75-$17.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $13-$16.40. 

lITnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  48^-^;  91  score,  48^^;  90  score,  47f^. 

\Tnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  23-g-^.to  24^;  Single  Daisies  24^;  Young  Americas, 
25^--25-jf . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  2  points  to  19.98^  per  lb.     March  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchar^e  advanced  7  points  to 
21.17^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  3  points  to  20.23^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  3  points  to  20.32^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.30-$1.32.    No. 2  hard  winter  {l2^fo  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.21^$1.24i^.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) ,  Kansas 
City  $1,19-$1.20.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  85i-^-87-|^;  Kansas 
City  86^-87^^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  95^<f-96^;  Minneapolis 
91-|^^92-^-^ ;  Kansas  City  89|-^-91^.    No.3  white  ,oats,  Chicago 
48j^^50|^;  Minneapolis  45i^~46^^^;  Kansas  City  49^-50^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


